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Brings  the  Plan  to  Life 


H  Many  is  the  fine  plan  which  is  gather¬ 
ing  dust  in  someone’s  files  or  tucked 
away  on  the  library  shelf,  waiting  for  the 
man  who  can  picturize  and  dramatize  it  for 
the  common  folks.  The  history  of  any  im¬ 
portant  movement  always  shows  a  man  who 
could  take  ideas  and  vitalize  them  for  peo¬ 
ple.  Often  as  not,  these  ideas  were  carefully 
worked  out  by  scholars  and  philosophers 
who  went  before  him,  but  the  work  of  these 
estimable  men  failed  to  catch  the  imagina¬ 
tion  and  were  not  remembered — let  alone 
put  into  practice. 

This  job  of  painting  the  picture  so  that 
others  can  catch  the  vision  is  particularly 
the  job  of  the  extension  agent.  Many  com¬ 
munities,  counties,  and  States  have,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years,  formulated  fine 
plans  of  action  for  using  efficiently  all  the 
resources  at  hand  in  building  prosperous 
agriculture  and  abundant  living  for  farm 
families.  The  trend  of  the  times  is  shown 
by  the  many  articles  coming  to  the 
REVIEW  on  various  phases  of  over-all 
planning  to  meet  local  needs  or  State-wide 
situations.  Perhaps  the  time  has  come  to 
give  more  thought  to  ways  of  presenting 
these  plans  effectively  to  farm  people.  C.  M. 
Linsley,  extension  agronomy  specialist  in 
Illinois,  draws  such  a  conclusion  from  a 
recent  study  he  has  been  making  of  educa¬ 
tional  work  in  support  of  the  AAA  pro¬ 
gram.  Illustrating  his  point  from  his  own 
experience,  he  says: 

“If  the  long-time  objectives  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  conservation  program.  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service  and  the  Extension  Service, 
and  other  agencies  are  to  be  reached  in  the 
near  future,  a  much  greater  emphasis  will 
need  to  be  placed  on  an  educational  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  instill  into  our  farm  peo¬ 
ple  a  wholesome  respect  for  the  soil.  We 
have  devoted  a  tremendous  amount  of  effort 
and  money  through  payments  of  the  AAA 
and  through  the  technical  and  financial  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  S.C.S.  in  an  attempt  to  sell 
a  soil-conservation  program.  In  compari¬ 
son,  very  little  effort  has  been  devoted 
to  giving  farmers  an  understanding  of 
the  fundamental  principles  underlying  the 


program  of  these  agricultural  agencies.” 

Too  often  we  simply  call  a  meeting  and 
talk.  Little  thought  is  given  to  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  those  meetings  or  how  to  prepare 
and  present  the  information  so  that  the 
real  purpose  of  the  meetings  is  accom¬ 
plished,  and  that  usually  is  to  present  cer¬ 
tain  information  in  an  understandable  and 
convincing  manner.  Of  course,  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  work  leaves  little  time  for  thought¬ 
ful  preparation  of  any  phase  of  the  exten¬ 
sion  program.  However,  the  logical  solu¬ 
tion  to  that  probably  is  fewer  meetings  more 
effectively  conducted. 

“I  am  firmly  convinced  that  many  of  the 
meetings  that  we  have  held  in  the  past 
have  accomplished  very  little  in  the  way 
of  effective  teaching.  I  also  suspect  that 
the  problem  of  the  small  attendance  at 
farmers’  meetings  is  partly  the  fault  of  the 
extension  worker  in  that  he  failed  to  give 
sufficient  thought  to  making  the  meetings 
interesting  and  instructive. 

“The  foregoing  observations  are  made 
after  our  experience  in  leader-training 
schools  during  the  last  2  years.  The  exten¬ 
sion  specialists  involved  in  this  program 
devoted  several  weeks  to  the  educational 
procedure  and  the  preparation  of  chart  and 
film-strip  material.  About  45  charts  were 
prepared  in  color  for  the  schools  during 
these  2  years.  Charts  were  reworked  time 
and  again  in  an  attempt  to  make  them  tell 
the  story  effectively.  The  film  strip  was 
prepared  with  a  very  definite  purpose  in 
mind,  and  that  was  to  direct  the  thinking 
of  these  leaders  toward  actually  putting  the 
soil-improvement  and  erosion-control  prac¬ 
tices  into  effect  on  their  own  farms.  We 
have  had  more  favorable  comment  on  this 
series  of  schools  than  on  all  the  meetings 
on  soil  held  during  the  past  10  years. 

“Farmers  have  said  that  these  meetings 
were  the  best  they  had  ever  attended  and 
have  asked  when  additional  meetings  would 
be  held.  Local  leaders  have  told  their 
neighbors  about  these  meetings,  and  these 
neighbors  have  asked  if  they  might  attend 
future  meetings.  The  carefully  prepared 
charts  and  film  strips  made  the  difference 


between  an  effective  meeting  and  just  an¬ 
other  meeting.” 

Mr.  Linsley  is  right.  We  need  to  place 
even  more  emphasis  on  developing  skill  in 
various  methods  of  presentation  and  on 
ways  of  imparting  this  same  knowledge  and 
skill  to  local  leaders.  Among  other  aide 
which  might  be  most  helpful  just  now  in 
making  progress  toward  the  goal  are  sim¬ 
ple,  interesting,  and  convincing  material  in 
the  form  of  film  strips,  charts,  circular  let¬ 
ters,  radio,  news  items,  brief  illustrated 
circulars,  and  posters. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  REVIEW  this 
month  and  next  specializes  on  articles  tell¬ 
ing  how  plans  and  objectives  are  being 
presented  effectively  to  rural  people  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  There  are  many, 
many  examples  of  agents  who  have  excelled 
in  one  or  more  methods  of  presenting  educa¬ 
tional  material.  Some  of  them  have  con¬ 
sented  to  describe  their  methods  and  to 
report  on  the  results  they  have  achieved. 
In  this  number  the  emphasis  is  on  visual 
aids,  and  next  month  other  methods  sriU 
be  discussed. 

J.  M.  Moore,  whose  picture  appears  on  the 
cover,  says  that  Americans  are  not  becom¬ 
ing  immune  to  meetings,  demonstration!, 
or  education,  but  that  it  does  take  new  and 
vigorous  ways  of  using  old  familiar  devicn 
to  interest  them.  He  recommends  cokr 
slides  which  he  has  used  with  much  succeaa 

The  South  Carolina  movie  truck  which 
brings  the  pictured  story  of  better  fanning 
and  living  to  many  people  who  have  never 
attended  an  extension  meeting,  the  Texas 
photograph  enlargements  which  ban 
added  pep  to  make  meetings  click,  the  pic¬ 
tures  with  which  County  Agent  Daly  hu 
sold  extension  work  to  his  Kansas  county, 
and  the  excellent  photographs  which 
County  Agent  Washburn  uses  so  effectively 
in  his  California  county,  all  described  in 
this  number,  attack  the  problem  of  visual 
presentation  from  different  angles. 

A  wider  knowledge  and  more  skillful  um 
of  these  and  similar  devices  are  essential 
if  we  are  to  make  progress  in  approachinf 
the  goals  of  our  agricultural  program. 
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The  Art  of  Taking  and  Using 
Extension  Pictures 


g  Plcturw  are  an  effective  way  to  sell  the 
extension  program.  That  is  the  opinion 
of  County  Agent  Walter  J.  Daly,  Cowley 
County,  Kans.  In  the  newspaper,  on  the 
M-reeii,  and  as  illustrative  sketches  with  cir¬ 
cular  letters,  they  are  invaluable  In  attracting 
attention  and  selling  new  ideas. 

With  two  daily  papers  and  one  weekly 
paper  all  anxious  to  use  good  local  pictures, 
the  news  photo  has  been  most  important  in 
the  Cowley  ('ounty  program.  During  the  iwst 
year,  9S  different  pictures  have  been  useil  in 
the  local  county  papers.  Some  of  these  pie- 
turee  have  been  use<l  in  two  or  three  luipers; 
usually  different  pictures  are  given  to  each 
paper.  This  plan  of  giving  different  pictures 
to  each  pafier  suits  the  editors  and  makes  it 
possiblo  to  further  looalixe  the  publicity 
program. 

Mr.  Daly  has  his  best-organized  program 
with  the  Arkansas  City  Daily  Traveler.  This 
paper  carries  a  special  farm  page  each  Tues¬ 
day.  This  page  is  devoted  largely  to  pic¬ 
tures  and  news  stories  featuring  the  local 
extension  program.  In  addition,  the  Trav¬ 
eler  prints  timely  agrieultiiral  news  any  day 
during  the  week.  In  the  Winfield  Courier 
(daily),  the  agricultural  and  bomemaking 
news  is  distributed  during  the  week.  The 
Winfield  Record  (weekly)  devotes  a  portion 
of  a  page  to  this  type  of  news  each  week. 

Tlie  Cowley  County  agricultural  agent  be¬ 
lieves  that  local  pictures  have  made  his  pub¬ 
licity  program  popular  with  the  editors  and 
the  people  of  the  county.  He  believes  their 
greatest  value  is  in  arousing  interest,  but 
they  are  often  educational  as  well  as  interest¬ 
ing.  Townspeople,  the  same  as  country  peo¬ 
ple,  seem  to  be  interested  in  farm  pictures. 

Mr.  Daly  does  his  own  photographic  work. 
It  is  a  hobby  with  him,  and  developing  and 
printing  are  done  during  spare  time  in  even- 
)  ings.  As  far  as  photography  is  concerned, 
Mr.  Daly  gays  be  belongs  in  that  class  of 
amateurs  known  as  “bathroom  finishers”  and 


County  Agent  W.  J.  Daly,  who  finds  farm  folk 
picture-minded. 


adds,  to  those  who  might  try  this  venture, 
that  diplomatic  relations  with  the  wife  are 
more  vital  than  hypo  and  developer.  The 
farm  bureau  pays  for  most  film,  paper,  and 
chemicals  that  are  used  in  making  extension 
pictures.  Cost  to  the  farm  bureau  averages 
about  $2.50  per  month,  which  includes  pic¬ 
tures  for  the  annual  report  as  well  as  for 
publicity  purposes. 

Camera  equipment  is  owned  by  Mr.  Daly, 
but  a  projector  and  a  screen  for  slides  have 
been  purchased  by  the  farm  bureau.  Mr. 
Daly  takes  most  of  his  pictures  with  the  35- 
millimeter  miniature  camera.  Most  prints 
sent  to  newspapers  are  enlarged  to  5  by  7 
Inches.  Glossy  prints  are  furnished  the 
press  without  charge. 

During  the  past  year,  slides,  both  color  and 
black  and  white,  have  been  used  extensively 


in  the  Cowley  County  extension  program. 
Mr.  Daly  selected  100  slides,  about  half  of 
them  in  color,  and  used  them  in  making  his 
annual  report  at  17  township  meetings  last 
winter.  This  illustrat(‘d  report  also  wns 
given  to  the  Arkansas  City  and  the  Winfield 
Chamber  of  Commerce  organizations.  These 
slides  proved  to  be  an  effective  way  to  make 
a  report  interesting.  Most  of  the  pictuws 
showed  i'xtension  activities  and  results. 
Slides  also  have  been  used  at  4-H  Club  and 
other  meetings. 

The  Cowley  County  program  has  proved 
that  color  slides  are  especially  effective. 
They  not  only  attract  more  attention  than 
black  and  white  but  for  many  subjects  are 
much  more  accurate  insofar  as  (‘ducational 
value  is  concerned.  Often,  such  as  is  the 
case  with  fertility  tests,  it  takes  color  to  tell 
the  complete  story.  Mr.  Daly  believes  that 
miniature  cameras  make  color  slides  inex¬ 
pensive  and  practical. 

As  in  most  Kansas  counties,  illustrated  cir¬ 
cular  letters  are  not  neglected  in  the  Cowley 
County  Program.  Mr.  Daly  bt'lleves  that 
illustrations  help  many  cinuilar  letter  but 
should  not  he  used  on  all  letters.  Bold 
headings  made  with  a  lettering  guide  often 
are  more  effective.  He  also  believes  that 
care  should  be  used  in  the  number  of  elr- 
oular  letters  sent — too  many  are  not  only 
an  unnecessary  cost  but, 'in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  cheapen  the  service.  In  the  1988 
reiwrt  year,  279  circular  letters  were  sent 
out  ill  Cowley  County.  Most  of  them  used 
illustrations  or  large  lettered  headings. 
(This  number  includes  agricultural  conserva¬ 
tion  program  letters  written  by  Mr.  Daly.) 

Mr.  Daly  finds  that  people  are  picture 
conseions,  and  farm  folks  are  no  exception. 
They  much  prefer  their  education  in  illus¬ 
trated  “doses”  rather  than  printed  pages  of 
lectures.  Cowley  County’s  experience  indi¬ 
cates  that  pictures  are  a  modern  and  effective 
way  of  putting  over  an  extension  program. 
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In  Sight-In  Mind 


HENRY  L.  WASHBURN,  County  Agent,  Santo  Crns  County,  Ccdil. 


H  County  agonts  aometiiues  ask  why  1  made 
photography  a  hobby.  It  came  on  gradu¬ 
ally.  Very  poor  pictures,  soil  erosion,  and  a 
desire  to  do  some  one  thing  well  were  respon¬ 
sible. 

In  1980.  erosion  damage  was  a  little  worst* 
tban  usual,  or  I  was  more  conscious  of  it.  If 
I  could  only  show  my  growers  this  county¬ 
wide  damage  at  a  glance,  I  thought,  it  might 
also  make  them  more  erosion-conscious. 

While  attending  our  State  conference  that 
year,  I  saw  County  Agent  Boissevaln’s  little 
single-frame  miniature  camera.  I  bought  one, 
stuck  it  on  a  tripod,  and  added  an  exiiosure 
meter.  During  the  next  rainy  si)ell,  every  time 
I  passed  erosion  damage,  that  bit  of  evidence 
was  added. 

At  that  time,  no  local  photographer  would 
process  the  film,  so  I  sent  it  to  a  miniature 
specialist  at  Berkeley  for  development.  Forty 
frames  were  selected  for  a  film  strip  which 
I  showed  at  evening  met‘tings.  These  were 
followed  by  a  series  of  well-attended  field 
meetings. 

During  193.8,  we  had  an  opportunity  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  Federal  erosion-control  area,  provided 
growers  were  interested.  In  3  days  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  erosion-conscious  farmers  got  550  own¬ 
ers  to  sign  a  petition  for  the  area.  Enlarged 
prints  from  the  erosion  negatives  accompanied 
the  petition,  and  we  got  the  area.  I  became 
more  interested  in  pictures,  especially  in  the 
more  facile-working  miniature  camera  used 
with  triiiod  and  exposure  meter. 


Puts  Life  in  Annual  Report 


laboratory  routine.  Time  and  temirerature 
were  controlled  to  make  negatives  tit  enlarg¬ 
ing  i>aper.  Now,  when  hurried,  I  can  put 
through  3  rolls  (150  frames)  in  45  minutes 
and  make  forty  5  hy  7  enlargr'inents  from  10 
to  12  negatives  after  dinner,  cropping  out  un¬ 
wanted  |H>itions  of  the  original  iit-gatives. 

My  pictures  are  a  big  help  when  us*h1 
in  local  papers,  mounterl  to  show  at  field 
meetings,  in  exhilrits,  and  on  the  screen,  not 
to  mention  local  use  of  the  annual  report. 
For  screen  use,  I  have  switched  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  3.5-niillimeter  natural-color  2-inch 
slides. 

In  photography  rules  are  made  to  be  broken. 
However,  I  have  found  the  following  to  be 
of  great  help:  Use  one  kind  of  film,  a  lens 
shade,  ti  iixxi,  exposure  meter,  and  yellow  filter 
where  sky  is  in  pictures.  Focus  carefully,  and 
do  not  sluMit  between  10:. 30  a.  m.  and  2:00 
p.  m.,  eliminate  background,  always  use  45- 
degree  light,  i.  e.,  sun  from  left  or  right.  Take 
one  picture  at  a  time;  avoid  distant  shots 
unless  there  is  an  interesting  foreground. 

All  brands  of  film  have  diflFerent  charac¬ 
teristics.  No  one  can  explain  them.  It  is 
easy  to  eliminate  this  variable  by  sticking  to 
one  film  until  Its  quality  is  learne<l  by  expe¬ 
rience. 

A  wobbly  camera  and  an  out-of-focus  lens 


at  first  simiIUhI  many  of  my  pictures.  Tripod 
are  tedious,  but  mine  gave  me  a  siandaid  d 
sbari>i:ess  with  which  to  Judge  the  ineviuM* 
hand-held  shuts.  It  is  an  advantage  If  thp 
camera  "stays  |Mit''  while  lining  up  the  rota- 
IMSiitiun.  Bigg(*st  advantage  is  the  uppuf. 
tunity  to  stop  down  the  lens  uix-rture  and 
use  a  slow  shutter  siteetl.  The  nearer  1  can 
apprtmeh  f:64  the  greater  the  detail,  over-all 
shariMU'ss,  atul  tlepth.  This  apiilies  to  gtlil 
suhjwts  only. 


Focusing  Made  Easy 


Focusing  is  where  the  little  camera  shines. 
More  than  half  the  time  I  use  hyisTfoc-al  dis. 
tance.  I  hud  my  camera  more  than  a  year 
before  I  knew  what  this  meant  or  how  to 
set  it  instantly  with  the  built-in  fucusin^ 
scale.  Briefiy,  at  any  given  lens  aitertun. 
there  is  a  set  distance  from  the  camera 
which,  when  It  is  focused,  will  give  sharpnew 
fron\  one-half  that  distance  from  the  camen 
to  infinity.  The  smaller  the  ajK'rture  and 
the  shorter  the  lens,  the  nearer  the  h>-per- 
focal  distance. 

Thus,  with  the  usual  folding  camera  and  a 
5%-inch  lens  with  airerture  at  f  :16,  the  hyper- 
focal  distance  is  32  feet ;  and  everything  from 
16  feet  to  infinity  is  in  focus.  A  smaller  cam¬ 
era  with  a  2-inch  lens  at  f  :16  has  a  hyper- 
focal  distance  of  16  feet,  and  everything  from 
8  feet  to  infinity  is  sharp. 

When  “shooting  on  the  wing”  with  the  lit 
tie  camera,  f  :8  gives  a  hyperfocal  distance  of 
30  feet,  but  lets  in  four  times  as  much  light, 
which  permits  a  shutter  speed  of  one  one- 
hundreth  of  a  sec‘ond,  or  four  times  as  fast 
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A  chance  shot  of  4-H  Club  members.  A  little  persuasion  was  necessary  to  get  arms  over 
shoulders  to  tie  the  picture  together.  I  sat  on  the  ground  and  shot  upward  to  get  a  cleu 
background,  using  a  medium  yellow  filter  to  make  the  faces  stand  out  against  a  dark  skj. 

I  focused  on  the  boy’s  hand. 


A  Federal  bulletin  interested  me  in  looking 
over  my  annual  reports.  The  pictures  were 
mealy,  out  of  focus,  and  lacked  interest,  and 
well  deserved  their  hiding  place  in  the  en¬ 
velope  at  the  rear.  Writing  annual  rejsirts 
is  tedious.  Confucius  said  that  a  giNsl  pic¬ 
ture  is  worth  10,600  words.  Peihaiis,  if  my 
rejiort  were  attractively  illustrated,  local  folks 
might  kM>k  at  it  while  waiting  in  the  otfii'e. 
Now,  with  frl  imges  of  home-made  pictures, 
it  is  out  ill  the  oimui  all  the  time;  and  many 
people  get  a  better  idea  of  the  wide  siiqie  of 
our  service. 

Eximnding  my  gissl  idea,  I  bought  a  new 
miniature  camera  with  double  fraiiu*,  35  milli¬ 
meter  negative,  and  the  county  suiqilied  an 
enlarger  which  I  installiHl  in  an  8-  by  10-foot 
dark  room  walled  off  with  plaster  Isiard  in  a 
woodshcHl  at  home. 

Printed  instructions  resulted  in  slow  prog¬ 
ress,  so  I  organised  a  UK's!  extension  class. 
In  this  way  I  was  able  to  obtain  additional 
training  from  one  of  tbe  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  instructors.  Mystery  gave  way  to 
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,g  the  om-  twenty-fifth  of  a  second  necessary 
for  the  f  :ld  of  the  larger  camera. 

Experience  was  necessary  to  tie  up  the  use 
of  an  exiiosure  meter  with  the  brand  of  film 
I  am  using.  The  same  old  exposure  meter, 
with  my  eyes,  checks  with  the  electrical  In- 
strumeiit;  and  I  carry  it  for  a  spare.  The 
electrical  meter  is  faster.  I  usually  exixise 
for  the  shadows  and  develop  for  the  high 
lights.  When  in  doubt,  I  make  thn>e  exiio- 
g^^_the  one  Indicaterl  by  the  meter,  the 
second  double,  and  the  third  one-half  of  the 
metered  shot.  Tlie  little  camera  makes  this 
piwess  tH'onomlcal. 

C<)miM>sing  the  picture  is  the  biggest  task 
and  calls  for  the  art  of  seeing.  Some  agents 
may  lie  liorn  with  it,  hut  to  most  of  us  it 
comes  slowly  and  with  hard  work.  Here 
again  a  few  rules  have  been  helpful  to  me. 

Have  only  one  center  of  interest  in  a  pic¬ 
ture.  Make  it  imix).ssihle  to  divide  the  pic¬ 
ture  into  two  or  more.  Never  put  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  interest  in  the  middle,  but  near  one 
of  the  intersections  made  by  lines  dividing 
the  frame  into  thirds  ladh  ways.  Prevent 
the  horizon  from  cutting  through  the  center 
or  dividing  the  picture  into  equal  spaces. 
Have  subjects  look  into  not  out  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  1.  e.,  have  more  space  in  the  direction 
they  are  looking  or  going.  Always  have 
something  in  the  foreground,  preferably  dark, 
if  it  is  only  a  shadow.  Give  the  best  light 
to  the  center  of  interest.  Get  close  enough 
so  that  there  is  nothing  left  in  the  frame 
except  that  which  will  add  interest  to  the 
subject  matter.  Get  rid  of  backgrounds  by 
shooting  against  the  sky,  dark  trees,  shrub¬ 
bery,  ground,  neutral  hillsides,  or  a  canvas. 


This  made  the  front  page  in  a  local  daily, 
calling  apple  growers'  attention  to  spray- 
notice  service.  I  shot  this  lying  on  my  back. 
I  used  a  kl  filter  and  focused  on  the  farmer’s 
face.  The  camera  was  placed  so  that  his 
arms  and  the  stick  would  make  a  triangle 
and  the  size  of  the  pan  would  be  related  to 
his  hand. 

If  all  these  methods  are  impossible,  a 
‘•busy”  background  can  be  thrown  out  of 
focus  by  opening  the  lens  diaphragm. 

Tour  and  field-meeting  pictures  have  been 


simplifitsl  by  the  miniature  camera  with  its 
greater  depth  of  focus  and,  therefore,  speed. 
On  such  (KX'usions  my  camera  is  always  oi)en 
and  rtmdy  to  shoot  on  hyiH‘rf<H‘ul  distance. 
The  cover  picture  of  the  Extension  Service 
iteview  for  March  1938  is  that  kind  of  pic- 
ttire.  My  tour  stopiMMl  at  a  winter-iW'a  con¬ 
tour  demonstration.  After  making  several 
shots,  I  noticeil,  while  intnKluciiig  a  s|M‘nker, 
that  there  was  a  slight  rise  in  the  field  l»e- 
hind  the  crowd.  I  walked  far  enough  buck 
to  get  in  most  of  the  crowd,  but,  more  impor¬ 
tant,  I  was  high  enough  to  get  the  erosion- 
control  contours  over  the  heatls  of  the  crowd. 
One  of  the  most  ditflcult  tilings  alMuit  meeting 
pictures  is  to  get  with  the  crowd  an  under- 
staiidable  view  of  what  they  are  watching. 

I  seldom  use  my  fast  Summar  lens  wifle 
oiien.  Ninety  iierceiit  of  my  pictures  are  shot 
with  an  aperture  smaller  than  f  :6.3,  piThaiis 
5  percent  at  f  :4.5,  another  3  percent  at  f  :3.5, 
and  not  more  than  2  percent  wide  oiien,  f  :2. 
Speed  is  all  right  to  have  in  reserve. 

The  small  camera  is  a  nec^essity  for  eco¬ 
nomical  color.  However,  before  discarding 
the  larger  outfit,  one  should  make  sure  that 
if  he  doesn’t  want  to  bother  with  processing, 
there  is  someone  close  by  who  is  making  a 
specialty  of  this  type  of  work.  Miniature 
negatives  cannot  be  forgotten  in  the  “soup” 
with  larger  negatives  while  a  customer  is  be¬ 
ing  waited  on  out  front.  Their  development 
is  simple,  but  precise.  I  know  of  one  big 
metropolitan  daily  where  the  small  cameras 
are  on  shelves  gathering  dust.  “Life’s”  pho¬ 
tographers,  on  the  other  hand,  make  large  use 
of  the  miniature  outfit.  Success  dejiends  upon 
the  operator. 


Telling  Consumers  About  Eggs 


I  No,  Americans  are  not  becoming  immune 
to  meetings,  demonstrations,  or  educa¬ 
tion.  But  it  does  take  new  methods,  one 
of  which,  developed  by  J.  M.  Moore,  exten¬ 
sion  poultryman  at  Michigan  State  College, 
shown  on  this  month’s  cover  requires  not 
much  more  than  an  amateur  photographer’s 
standing  and  the  exiH‘rience  that  years  of  ex¬ 
tension  work  brings. 

Fifteen  colort'd  slides  made  up  of  35-milli- 
meter  color  film  ladwt'en  2-inch  by  2-inch  glass 
slides  teli  the  essence  of  the  story  of  egg 
qiulity.  These  slides  have  l>een  viewed  by 
more  than  1IMM)0  ix^rsons  in  Michigan  within 
the  last  12  months.  Alsait  8,0U0  of  th(‘se  wiw 
the  slides  and  ahsorlied  the  oral  information 
that  went  with  timm  while  they  attendcsl 
State  and  county  fairs.  'The  other  2,0I!0  have 
been  consumers,  distributors,  and  pnalucers 
of  eggs  attending  educational  meetings. 

The  first  of  the  slides  were  made  under 
'dllBculties.  Mr.  Moore  had  a  miniature 
camera  that  he  piirchnstHl  for  $10.  By  remov¬ 
ing  the  back,  he  found  his  close-up  focus  and 


field  at  13 V(!  inches  from  the  broken-out  eggs 
that  he  wisheci  to  photograph  in  color. 

To  take  pictures  vertically  downward,  Mr. 
Moore  fashioned  a  base  with  a  piece  of  piiM* 
on  which  he  could  clamp  the  camera.  He 
found  that  a  piece  of  plate  glass  was  more 
suitable  than  breaking  out  eggs  into  a  Petri 
dish.  Underneath  the  glass  he  smoothtnl  a 
ple<"e  of  felt.  Exi)erimcnt8  with  different- 
colortKl  felts  se<'me<l  to  prove  that  a  light 
grayish  blue  workerl  out  liest. 

Film  costs  $2  50  for  18  exiK)s»ires,  less  any 
possible  discount.  Some  cxiM>sures  usually 
are  not  perfect,  so  the  average  cost  of  a  slide 
has  Ihhui  alMUit  2.5  cents.  But  15  of  these 
slides  can  tell  the  story  of  egg  quality. 

One  slide  can  show  the  egg  within  the  shell. 
Mr.  MiK)re  uses  this  to  draw  a  iwirallel  be¬ 
tween  an  egg  and  a  Isittle  of  milk.  The  shell 
ot  the  egg  no  more  pr»)te<*ts  an  egg  from  sp»)il- 
Ing  when  carelessly  handled  than  does  the 
glass  iMtttle. 

Subse«iueut  slides  show  eggs  properly  han¬ 
dled  with  a  firm  and  ujistaiiding  clear  white. 


Eggs  which  have  not  been  handled  carefully 
and  refrigerated  show  broken-down  whites, 
and  the  scale  in  slide  pictures  goes  on  to  eggs 
unfit  for  fooil.  Even  these,  Moore  explains 
to  consumers  and  producers,  have  come  out 
of  regular  trade  channels. 

In  exhibiting  the  slides,  an  inexjienslve  pro- 
jwtor  cquipptKl  with  a  100-watt  tubelike  bulb 
is  used.  The  screen  is  of  the  “daylight”  type 
which  is  of  l)eaded  glass.  This,  however, 
must  be  viewed  almost  straight  on  so  that 
audiences  avoid  distortion  of  the  view. 

About  IVi  minutes  to  a  slide  is  the  average 
time  allotte<l.  In  lectures,  a  range  of  12  to 
30  slides  is  commonly  used,  dei>endiiig  upon 
time  iK‘rmitted  and  the  type  of  audience.  In 
State  and  county  fair  work  a  type  of  amphi¬ 
theater  was  used,  darkened  by  the  use  of 
asphalt  paiper  on  walls  and  wlllngs.  In  a 
sijace  of  about  15  by  30  feet  groups  of  15  to 
20  ijersons  were  shown  selected  slides.  While 
the  slides  were  being  projected,  Mr.  Moore 
presented  his  arguments  on  what  consumers 
should  know  about  eggs. 
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An  Appraisal  and  a  Prophecy 


MILDRED  HORTON,  Vic*  Director  oad  State  Home  Demoastratioa  Agent,  Tcxoi 


H  A  backward  glance  and  a  forward  look 
to  see  the  effect  home  demonstration 
work  has  had  and  will  hare  on  the  lives  of 
rural  people  of  Texas  is  timely  this  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  Extension  Service 
under  the  Smith-Lever  Act.  Whatever  our 
individual  glances  and  looks  may  reveal,  they 
will  doubtlessly  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
what  each  of  us  has  the  ability  or  the  vision 
to  see. 

As  home  demonstration  work  began  with 
the  health  side — that  of  growing  and  canning 
tomatoes — our  first  appraisal  might  be  In 
terms  of  better  health  for  rural  people.  From 
the  growing  of  tomatoes  to  the  growing  of 
the  whole  home  food  supply  is  a  big  step. 
The  home  food  supply  demonstration  as  now 
iK'lng  conducted  in  Texas  challenges  the  best 
thinking,  planning,  and  doing  of  all  specialists 
who  are  concerned  with  the  production  and 
the  use  of  healthful  food,  as  well  as  the 
best  efforts  of  every  member  of  the  rural 
family.  As  is  well  known,  there  yet  re-, 
mains  much  to  be  done  in  Texas  toward 
establishing  a  diet  adequate  for  develoiring 
a  strong  people — strong  to  resist  disease, 
strong  for  the  work  to  be  done,  and  strong 
for  the  joys  of  living. 

Better  health  is  also  resulting  from  im¬ 
proved  housing,  from  better  water  supplies, 
and  from  other  sanitary  measures.  Better 
health  is  resulting  from  more  conveniences 
and  from  better  rest  on  fresh,  fluffy  mat¬ 
tresses  made  from  home-grown  cotton.  Im¬ 
proved  health  is  also  evident  as  a  result  of 
more  social  life  through  the  clubs  and  of 
contacts  with  neighbors  and  friends.  Again 
the  job  is  not  finished,  but  improvements  are 
under  way. 

Another  fact  quite  evident  in  this  back¬ 
ward  glnn(‘e  is  the  improved  appearance  and 
increased  pride  of  rural  people.  Better 
health,  better  posture,  better  dress  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  more  poise  and  pride,  which  have  a 
decided  effect  on  the  abilities  and  the  feeling 
of  the  individual.  Of  course,  much  satis¬ 
faction  acTompanies  this  feeling,  as  expressed 
by  one  woman  when  she  said :  “Probably 
without  the  encouragement  from  home 
demonstration  work  I  should  still  be  hang¬ 
ing  my  clothes  on  a  nail  behind  the  door  In¬ 
stead  of  in  my  closet.”  A  convenient  and 
ciean  kitchen  recently  visited  had  a  great  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  pride  of  the  family  and  on  the 
mother’s  willingness  to  have  company  in  the 
home.  The  improvement  of  this  one  room 
meant  more  social  life  and  contentedness. 

A  backward  glance  of  about  20  years  re¬ 
veals  that  rural  people  have  become  more 
articulate  because  of  their  own  accomplish¬ 


ments,  their  demonstrations,  their  clubs, 
their  broadened  interest,  and  their  widem^d 
circle  of  friends  and  neighbors.  Their  ex¬ 
pressions  are  no  longer  limited  to  their  own 
local  community  Interests  and  problems  but 
are  in  line  with  their  larger  vision  and 
understanding  of  their  county.  State,  and 
national  life.  Thus  rural  people  have, 
through  their  own  accomplishments,  liecome 
leaders  and  teachers. 

The  picture  of  organizations  of  rural  peo¬ 
ple  has  changed  considerably  in  the  past  25 
years.  The  extension  agent  worked  flrst  with 
individuals,  then  with  community  groups. 
As  the  groups  became  community -conscious 
and  ready  for  broader  flelds,  county  organi¬ 
zations  were  formetl.  After  some  time  State 
organizations  were  effected.  As  a  tree  grows 
from  the  roots  to  the  top  with  young  branches 
from  the  inside  to  the  outside,  home  demon¬ 
stration  organizations  have  grown  step  by 
step. 

Farm  people,  through  attacking  one  prob¬ 
lem  and  conquering  it,  have  developt'd  a 
courage  and  ability  for  attacking  other  prob¬ 
lems.  They  have  developed  resourcefulness 
in  carrying  ideas  learned  in  one  field  over  to 
the  problems  of  another  field.  A  Texas  4-H 
Club  girl  recently  told  of  having  started  to 
keep  acx^unts  of  her  clothing.  Upon  learn¬ 
ing  that  she  had  spent  for  the  year,  other 
members  of  her  family  became  interested  in 
keeping  their  accounts.  Grocery  accounts  fol¬ 
lowed,  with  the  knowledge  that  if  the  family 
lK>ught  their  groceries  once  a  month,  they 
saved  money.  It  helped  them  to  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  value  of  home-grown  products. 
The  keeping  of  all  awounts  is  the  result  for 
this  family ;  and,  with  careful  study,  leaks 
have  been  found  and  money  spent  more 
wLsely. 

An  Appreciation  of  the  Land 

Rural  people  have  a  greater  appreciation 
for  the  iand  and  what  it  means  to  life.  They 
are  realizing  more  and  more,  as  Mrs.  Maggie 
W.  Barry,  specialist  in  rural  organization  of 
the  Texas  Extension  Service,  has  said,  “that 
the  foundation  of  any  permanent  civilization 
must  rest  on  the  partnership  of  man  and  the 
land ;  that  the  degree  of  happiness,  health, 
and  content  that  this  partnership  would  bring 
would  depend  upon  the  intelligence,  consider¬ 
ation  and  fairness  that  man  would  exendse  in 
his  use  and  treatment  of  the  land.” 

Each  of  the  effects  given,  and  the  many  not 
given,  have  been  a  step-by-step  growth  for 
many  rural  people  which  has  brought  about 
the  feeling  of  belief  in  themselves;  of  their 


ability  to  do  their  jobs  well;  of  a  sense  cf 
dignity,  and  of  the  worth-whileness  of  their 
efforts.  It  is  realized,  of  course,  that  other 
agencies  and  organizations  have  shared  with 
the  Extension  Service  in  helping  to  brin^ 
alrout  these  effects.  It  is  also  true  that  u 
yet  only  a  small  portion  of  the  rural  people 
enjoy  them.  The  great  need  now  is  for  an 
ex|)ansion  of  these  influences  into  the  man} 
other  rural  homes. 

In  prophesying  future  effects,  it  should  b 
understood  that  some  of  the  effects  that  wffl 
culminate  in  the  years  to  come  are  already 
quite  evident.  Other  effects  I  may  see  be¬ 
cause  I  so  want  to  see  them,  and  because  I 
believe  so  strongly  that  extension  workers  oai 
possess  the  attitude  that  will  largely  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  these*  effee-ts  come  to 
pass.  For  that  reason,  my  prophecy  will 
concern  the  vision  that  I  think  extensio# 
workers  must  have  if  we  are  to  see  the  finest 
effects  in  rural  people — or,  in  other  words,  il 
we  are  to  have  the  finest  rural  people  in  the 
world. 

The  Goal  is  Better  Living 

If  we  serve  rural  people  as  we  should 
serve  them,  there  will  be  a  continuation  d 
the  good  effects  of  the  past  2."»  years.  More 
and  more  extension  workers  will  realize  tbe 
ultimate  goal  of  better  family  living.  For 
many  years  we  have  known  that  the  needs 
and  the  interests  of  rural  people  from  the 
social  and  cultural  standiroint  must  be  met; 
that  we  as  extension  workers  must  help  them 
to  satisfy  this  hunger  of  the  mind  and  soul 

In  tbe  itast  2  or  3  years  the  Extension 
Service  has  made  rapid  strides  in  correlat¬ 
ing  its  activities.  One  of  the  flrst  big  steps 
taken  in  Texas  in  this  direction  is  in  the 
whole-farm  or  whole-ranch  demoiistratloii. 
Though  it  has  leeen  the  long-time  goal  of 
extension  work,  its  real  effects  and  value* 
will  be  felt  in  the  future,  as  it  is  so  lately 
undertaken.  The  whole-farm  demonstratloii 
has  a  place  for  every  member  of  the  family, 
the  county  agricultural  and  home  demonstn- 
tion  agents,  the  extension  specialists  and 
supervisors,  as  well  as  representatives  of 
cooperating  agencies.  To  meet  its  twofold 
purpose  of  Increasitig  the  family  Income  and 
improving  the  family  living,  the  demonstn- 
tion  family  makes  step-by-step  plans  for  tb 
improvement  of  the  land  and  tbe  home  and 
for  the  advancement  and  improvement  of 
each  family  member.  In  other  words,  tie 
whole  farm  or  ranch  demonstration  includes 
all  activities  and  interests — the  land,  the 
home,  and  the  family. 
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If  ore  and  more  in  the  future  extension 
workers  will  recognize  the  rural  family  as  a 
social  and  e<‘onomlc  unit  and  will  so  plan 
and  give  their  assistance.  Family  solidarity 
and  better  family  relationships  will  naturally 
fesalt.  The  effectiveness  of  extension  serv¬ 
ice  work  will  be  measured  in  terms  of  what 
the  denioiistration  means  to  the  family,  to 
the  home,  and  to  the  community.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  true  value  of  a  girl's  club  work 
will  be  measured  not  by  how  attractive  and 
comfortable  and  well  kept  her  bedroom  is 
but  bow  attractive  and  comfortable  and  well 
kept  the  family  lK*drooms  are. 

Agricultural  land  use  planning  is  another 
example  of  the  family  trend  and  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  ability  of  farm  and  ranch  fami¬ 
lies,  with  the  aid  of  various  agencies,  to 
analyze  their  problems,  to  make  recommenda¬ 
tions,  and  to  find  the  solutions.  Agricultural 
land  use  planning.  If  to  be  successful,  must 
come  from  the  people  on  the  farms  and 
/anches;  and  the  needs  revealed  and  the 
recommendations  made  must  form  the  basis 
for  the  agricultural  program  of  our  country. 

If  Extension  Is  to  serve  best,  its  plans 
must  continue  to  be  built  on  the  needs,  the 
interests,  and  the  abilities  of  the  i)eople  it 
serves.  Extension  workers  must  recognize 
the  contribution  w’hicb  rural  i)eopIe  can  and 
must  make  to  the  plans  and  to  the  work 
which  so  vitally  concerns  them,  if  the  best 
effects  are  to  be  obtained. 

The  producer  and  consumer  cooperative 
movement,  to  wliich  I  Indieve  extension  work¬ 
ers  must  give  more  attention,  is  having  and 
will  have  a  great  effect  on  the  lives  of  rural 
people.  This  movement  not  only  means 
greater  t*coiiomlc  security  but  also  growth 
and  devclopmeut,  satisfaction,  and  pride  on 
the  part  of  the  rural  i)eople  w'ho  own  and 
manage  their  business. 

Recognize  Former  J^-H  Members 

More  recognition  of  former  4-H  Club  boys 
and  girls — giving  them  such  positions  of  con¬ 
fidence  and  trust  as  their  individual  ability 
and  personality  warrant — will  help  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  time  they  leave  4-II  Chib 
work  and  find  iiositiuns.  We  cannot  afford 
to  overlook  them,  nor  can  they  afford  to 
be  overlooked  in  the  great  edueatioiial  work 
ahead. 

The  effect  of  extension  work  on  rural  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  future  will  be  determined  largely 
by  our  ability,  as  extension  workers,  to  know 
and  to  feel  the  bigness  and  the  flneness  of 
the  opportunity  which  is  ours;  to  accept 
willingly,  courageously,  and  Intelligently  the 
challenge  which  is  ours,  and  to  believe  as 
Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp,  the  founder  of  the 
demonstration,  said :  “The  power  which 
transformed  the  humble  fishermen  of  Galilee 
into  mighty  aiiostles  of  truth  is  ever  present 
and  can  be  used  as  effectively  today  in  any 
good  cause  as  when  the  Son  of  God  turned 
His  footsteps  from  Judea’s  capital  and  spoke 
to  the  wayside  children  of  poverty." 


Why  I  Use  Color  Slides 

I.  6.  K1N6H0RN,  Extennoa  Editor,  Colorado 


|[|  If  your  public  is  like  our  public — and 
we  believe  it  is — it  learns  much  more 
readily  from  pictures  than  from  the  spoken 
or  written  word.  Thus  we  put  visual  educa¬ 
tion  right  near  the  top  as  a  method  in  educa¬ 
tion. 

Here  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  we  have 
taken  and  used  several  hundred  colored  slides 
in  the  past  few  years  and  are  planning  to 
expand  this  service  as  rapidly  as  possible : 

They  offer  great  flexibility  in  use.  You  may- 
select  a  few  for  a  short  talk,  or  you  may  use 
a  larger  number  for  a  more  lengthy  talk — 
depending  uiwii  the  time  available.  And,  fur¬ 
ther,  as  soon  as  one  picture  becomes  obsolete, 
you  may  replace  it  with  an  up-to-date  slide. 

The  great  range  of  color  contrasts  which 
you  are  able  to  get  with  the  new  films  on  the 
market  enables  you  to  tell  stories  you  never 
could  tell  with  black-and-w’hite  film. 

To  say  that  colored  slides  have  an  extra 
attraction  for  the  public  is  putting  it  mildly. 
Our  county  agents  and  specialists  report  that 
they  have  been  able  to  increase  crowds  from 
three  to  eight  times  when  using  colored 
slides. 

With  twice  the  projection  area,  colored 
slides  give  you  a  much  higher  quality  of 
screen  projection  than  the  old  black-and-white 
film  strip. 

Numerous  other  points  could  be  given  in 
favor  of  colored  slides,  but  there  is  one  big 
objection  to  them — the  expense.  The  extra 
cost  may  be  several  times  that  of  plain  film 
strips;  but,  over  a  period  of  a  few  months, 
the  extra  efliciency  and  results  gained  by  the 
use  of  colored  slides  will  greatly  outweigh 
that  greater  initial  cost. 

A  good  camera  may  be  purchased  for  $25 
to  $50,  but  for  exceptional  detailed  work,  a 
more  exiteusive  camera  will  probably  be 
needed.  The  actual  cost  of  the  film,  including 
developing  and  mounting,  will  average  about 
20  cents  per  picture. 

From  my  exi)erience,  I  should  advise  the  be¬ 
ginner,  or  even  the  more  advanced  ctdor  fans, 
to  get  a  good  35-millinieter  camera  with  at 
least  an  f :  3.5  lens  and  learn  to  use  it.  As 
y  ou  gain  in  experience,  get  the  different  filters 
for  use  under  different  conditions,  and  also 
a  flash  gun  so  that  you  can  take  interior  shots. 

A  good  exposure  meter  with  a  photoelectric 
cell  for  sensitiveness  is  absolutely  necessary 
if  you  are  going  to  conserve  your  film  and  get 
good  pictures.  It  is  often  possible  to  do  fairly 
good  work  without  a  meter,  but  we  have  found 
that  the  saving  in  film  soon  pays  for  the  meter. 

After  you  get  your  equipment  you  should 
try  out  the  different  colored  films  available, 
making  special  effort  to  test  both  films  and 


equipment  under  your  most  extreme  light  con¬ 
ditions.  Select  a  film  which  seems  to  give  you 
the  best  results  and  stick  to  it. 

Arrange  a  filing  outline  extensive  enough 
to  take  care  of  everything  you  anticipate  get¬ 
ting.  Number  your  slides  according  to  that 
filing  outline,  and  keep  them  properly  filed. 
Simple  filing  cases  are  available  for  smaller 
libraries,  but  If  you  have  several  hundreil  to 
file,  it  would  be  advisable  to  get  one  of  the 
regular  sections  of  filing  frames  where  your 
slides  may  be  thrown  against  a  lighted  screen 
so  that  you  may  select  from  the  pictures 
rather  than  by  the  numbers. 

Kiglit  along  with  your  filing  .system,  pre¬ 
pare  a  card  index  of  legends  for  all  your  slides, 
each  card  numbered  the  same  as  the  slide  it 
represents.  You  will  find  that  to  write  down 
all  information  while  it  is  fresh  in  your  mind 
will  greatly  relieve  the  strain  a  few  months 
later  when  you  try  to  remember  the  location 
and  circumstances  surrounding  a  slide. 

Needless  to  say,  a  good  projector  and  screen 
are  important  items  of  equipment — just  as  im¬ 
portant  as  are  the  camera  and  exposure 
meter. 

Use  your  slides  while  they  are  “hot.”  There 
is  no  limit  to  the  good  you  can  do  with  colored 
slides  if  you  will  keep  them  circulating. 

Free  Mailing  Is  a  Privilege 

Cooperative  county  extension  agents  hold¬ 
ing  appointments  from  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  as  Federal  em¬ 
ployees  have  the  authority  for  mailing  official 
matter  iwstage  free,  which  is  a  privilege 
much  appreciated  by  the  Extension  Service. 
Abuses  which  sometimes  occur  because  of 
ignorance  or  carelessness  put  the  Service  in 
a  bad  light  and  are  considered  detrimental 
to  tne  public  welfare  in  many  ways.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this.  Secretary  Wallace  has  an¬ 
nounced  that,  in  the  future,  Department  ai)- 
poiiitmcnts  of  extension  agents  who  definitely 
abuse  the  penalty  mailing  privilege  will  be 
terminated  with  prejudice.  In  addition,  all 
violations  of  the  postal  regulations  will  be 
reported  to  the  postal  authorities  for  their 
action.  It  is,  therefore,  very  imiwrtant  that 
all  extension  employees  thoroughly  know  the 
regulations  and  comply  with  them.  An  ounce 
of  prevention  is  worth  a  iiound  of  cure,  at 
least  in  this  case. 

■  Washington  4-H  Club  members  received 
15,000  pheasant  eggs  from  the  State  game 
department  during  the  past  year.  They  raised 
3,178  mature  birds  and  sold  them  back  to  the 
State  for  $2,789. 
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Informed  Farmers  Mean  Sound  Agriculture 

MILTON  EISENHOWER/  Director  of  Informotioii  and  Land-Use  Coordinator 


This  is  the  seventh  of  the  series  of  articles  describing  significant 
phases  of  the  program  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  discusses 
the  importance  of  informational  work  in  a  progressive  agriculture 
which  must  necessarily  depend  upon  an  intelligent  local  understand¬ 
ing  of  facts  as  a  basis  for  sound  judgment  and  action.  Next  month 
the  series  will  be  continued  with  a  report  on  the  objectives  and  plans 
of  operation  in  seeking  new  uses  for  farm  products,  by  Dr.  H.  G. 
Knight,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Engineering, 
and  a  brief  statement  on  objectives  of  research  in  relation  to  the 
total  program  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Jardine,  Director  of  Research. 


M  In  a  i)eriod  of  transition,  wIumi  “old 
truths"  ar«  under  question  and  “new 
trutlis”  are  earning  public  acceptance,  the 
resiKtnsibility  of  those  whose  Job  it  is  to  dig 
out  and  report  facts  and  Interpri't  their 
meaning  grows  greater.  When  in  addition 
we  undertake,  as  we  have  in  agriculture,  to 
employ  every  means  at  the  disposal  of  gov¬ 
ernment  to  carry  on  pulilic  farm  programs  in 
a  thorouglily  democratic  way,  the  need  f«>r 
careful  reconsideration  of  our  infornuttion 
program  becomes  imjieratlve. 

In  trying  to  administer  public  farm  pro¬ 
grams  through  this  peri(Ml  of  transition  in 
such  a  way  that  they  will  contribute  most 
to  achievement  of  a  sounder  agriculture,  the 
Department  is  determined  to  Ih‘  guidtsl  by 
the  Judgments  of  farm  people.  Farm  iieople 
and  the  Extension  Services  are  in  thorough 
ac-cord  in  this.  The  Mt.  Weather  agree¬ 
ment  stands  as  a  monument  to  this  funda- 
mental  c«»ncept.  The  planning  proc<*dure  set 
up  l)y  this  agrtH'ment  challenges  thos«‘  whose 
function  it  is  to  inform.  If  their  Judgments 
are  to  Ik*  sound,  rural  p(>ople  must  have  the 
facts — all  the  facts. 

Prolwbl.v  everyone  in  agricult  im*  knows 
that  the  DeiMjrtment  was  charged  in  its 
organic  act  of  1862  to  “acquire  and  diffuse" 
information  pertaining  to  agriculture.  Our 
res|K»n8il»ility  now,  however,  is  greater.  Con¬ 
gress  has  iMissed  a  score  of  laws  calling  for 
action  in  aid  of  agriculture,  in  res|K>ns«*  to 
the  problems  raised  by  the  new  relation  of 
agriculture  to  national  and  world  affairs.  It 
has  charged  the  D(>iiartment  to  administer 
the  programs  authorized  by  these  laws.  This 
aOion  <»f  the  Congress  has  made  the  Depart¬ 
ment  into  a  different  kind  of  public  institu¬ 
tion,  and  iHH-ause  of  this  change  the  informa¬ 
tion  Job  must  be  looked  upon  in  an  altogether 
different  light. 

Under  original  authorities  we  could  afford 
to  be  reasonably  well  satisfied  with  our  efforts 


if  we  made  the  findings  of  rest'arcb  availahle 
in  as  understandahle  a  form  as  ismsihle.  As 
informathai  iKKqrie  we  had  no  imrticular  re- 
s|M>nsihii;ty  for  seeing  that  the  findings  wen* 
us(h1.  Of  c*ours«*,  we  hoiH*d  that  they  would 
lie,  and  they  were.  Now,  however,  we  are 
charged  h.v  t'oiign-ss  not  only  to  actpiire  and 
diffuse  information  hut  to  gi*t  c«*rtain  s|iecific 
Jobs  done.  The  Congress  has  set  up  (vrtain 
ohJcK’tives.  Among  them  are  (11  stability  of 
fann  prlct*s.  farm  income,  and  rural-uriNin 
n*lationships;  (2)  the  c*<m8(*rvution  of  sttil, 
water,  fon*sts,  gniss,  and  wildlife;  (3)  se¬ 
curity  of  tenure  for  farmers,  with  an  increase 
In  tin*  iiercentage  of  owner  farmers  and  (let¬ 
ter  mnditious  for  tenants;  (4)  efficient  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution,  and  <*4insumption 
at  levels  which  will  assun*  national  health ; 
ami  (.’ll  higher  standards  of  rural  living 
and  stability  of  rural  communities  throiigb 
integrated  crop  adjustment  and  bett«*r  land 
list*. 

If  oliJe<*tlves  as  bnatd  as  these  are  to  lie 
achievecl.  farm(*rs  obviously  must  act  in  <*on- 
cert.  Con«*rte«l  action  may  Ik*  attnine<l  in 
one  of  two  ways.  IVrha|is  it  would  Ik*  pos¬ 
sible  to  induce  it  temiKirarily  by  employing 
the  arts  and  devices  of  the  niountelNink. 
making  emotional  ap|H*als  through  liallybo4i 
metlusls.  But  any  sucH-ess  in  obtaining  muss 
imrtici|iatiun  in  programs  by  such  methods 
would  Ik*  foundetl  on  sand.  Persons  who  act 
affirmatively  liecause  their  emotions  are 
stirred  can  easily  be  made  to  act  n€*gatively 
by  more  skillful  emotion-stirrers.  So.  if 
there  is  to  lie,  year  after  .vear,  the  mass  par- 
ticiiiation  iiikhi  which  de|K*nds  the  success  of 
such  action  programs  as  the  AAA,  then 
the  millions  of  farmers  eligible  to  take  imrt 
must  have  a  chance  to  get  the  facts  and  the 
interpretations  that  will  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  make  up  their  minds  intelligently  and 
not  on  the  basis  of  hunch  or  prejudice. 

Furthermore,  the  information  work  in  cnin- 


nei'tion  with  action  programs  fails  of  iq 
puriKist*  if  eligible  iiersons  do  not  take  mn 
in  the  programs.  Heiu*<*  the  iiiformatki 
materials  pr<*s«*nted  to  further  the  action  pre 
grams  must  carry  apiieals  for  iNirticipHtkii 
of  those  eligible.  The  general  tyiies  of  It. 
formation  now  issu(*d  to  help  in  « ff.‘<-tiuiti^ 
the  diriH-tions  of  t'ongress  to  this  I>«*|MirtmeM 
include,  then.  (1)  the  dissendnation  of  fartc 
(2)  the  inter|ir(*tation  of  facts;  and  (3)  ap 
|ieals  for  ]inrtici]aition  in  the  action  program 
In  the  issuuiKK*  of  the  third  t.V|ie  of  iiifonaa 
tion  matter  we  ilo  not,  I  r(*iK*at,  apiieal  u 
the  emotions  but  to  the  n*uson.  We  put  for 
wani  the  reasons  why,  in  their  individul 
inler«>st  and  in  the  public  inter<‘st.  those  eli¬ 
gible  should  take  |Mrt  in  the  pnigrams.  Ifr 
should  Ik*  n*miss  in  our  duty  if  we  fail(*d  ti 
do  so. 

Some  iK-ople  call  infornuition  matter  of  thb 
kind  pro|Niganda.  I  do  not,  so  long  as  ov 
information  is  factual,  honestly  interpretatin 
in  character,  adheres  to  interpretation  of  tbt 
IKilicies  and  objective  «*stablishe<l  by  act*  at 
the  Congress,  ami  npiK*als  to  rMison,  not  to 
emotion. 

Having  grown  up  side  by  side,  our  infor 
million  and  research  techniques  are  verr 
much  alike.  Tlie  tiK'hiiique  of  r«‘st*arch  U  t< 
break  a  probl(*m  into  its  iMirts,  to  isolate  earl 
IHirt  and  study  it  thoroughly.  It  follotn 
that,  from  the  lieginning,  the  results  of  le- 
s«*arch  have  lieen  w*iKirti*<l  pieci*nM*al.  IMere 
nu*ul  reiMirting  has  rurrliKl  over  into  infor¬ 
mation  work.  Were  you  to  <*xainine  tkr 
l.'t.tMMI  publications  issnerl  by  the  Itepan- 
ment  through  the  years,  you  would  find  tbit 
the  cKintents,  by  and  large,  fit  into  compart¬ 
ments  the  iHiundaries  of  which  are  detenuintd 
by  the  administrative  set-up  for  reseaitk 
This  statement  holds  ns  true  for  isipiilur  pub¬ 
lications  as  for  te«-hnical  r<*ports.  We  ban 
left  It  to  the  farmer  to  work  our  infomiatioB 
into  his  oiierating  program  bit  by  bit. 

In  our  new  situation  we  must  not  only  re 
IKirt  rt*8t*arch,  we  must  help  to  synthealfc 
n*st*arch  findings.  We  are  dealing  with  it- 
formation  rlesigiuHl  to  help  grouiis  to  solrr 
whole  bundl(*s  of  problems  aff(*cting  mit  odI,t 
the  individual  farnH*r,  but  the  whole  of  tk 
national  wonomy.  We  must  give  farm  faiai- 
lies  simultaneously  syntlH‘siz(*d  reiiorts  on  le 
s«*arch  findings,  interiiretations  of  the  ftud- 
ings,  an  understanding  of  the  purposes  d 
t'ongress  in  authorizing  the  action  prograw. 
the  pnivisions  of  the  programs,  and  the  way 
two  or  more  programs  may  be  brought  to 
liear  at  the  same  time  on  a  single  proUca 
as  it  exists  on  the  land. 

I  do  not  by  this  mean  that  the  old  tyff 
of  Information  effort  must  not  continue— k 
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fumuitioii  about  iu>«ect  and  diHetiae  control, 
bivcdinK-  ftHHliiiK,  marketing,  and  a  myriad 
of  other  timely  topics.  Such  work  remains 
easential.  So  loiiK  as  men  grow  apples,  a  re- 
jiort  oil  Hie  exiHH-twl  emergen<-e  of  the  second 
bnsid  of  ciHlIiiig  motlis  and  siiggi^stions  on 
wtiat  to  do  atMiiit  it  are  essential  to  a  coiii- 
|i|ete  information  program. 

We  are  leiiriiiiig  liow  to  do  the  tyiie  of 
iDforiiiatioii  Job  r.eeiUHl  for  action  programs. 
We  must  learn  how  to  do  it  if  the  needs 
of  the  {leople  exprt'sseil  in  the  outrush  of  new 
laws  dirts-ting  action  on  a  national  scale  are 
to  be  fiiltilled.  As  I  have  indicated,  the  type* 
of  siiiijis-t  matter  that  we  issue  in  any  one 
hiilleliti  or  movie  or  film  strip  or  exliibit  or 
radio  program  or  press  release  or  siieecdi  de- 
signeil  to  inform  the  |M>ople  aliout  the  action 
programs  is  miicli  liriMider  tlian  it  was  in 
the  1920  8  and  earlier.  Likewise,  the  ways 


of  diffusing  information  have  multiplied. 
They  must  multiply  if  the  judgmeuts  as  to 
application  of  tlie  broad  ixiwers  granted  by 
Congress  in  aid  of  agriculture  are  to  be  ex¬ 
ercised  democratically  and  intelligently.  We 
must  have  such  new  instruments  for  the  use* 
of  the  iMHiple  ns  discussion  groups  and  the 
pamphlets  put  out  by  the  Deimrtment  for 
use  of  these  grou|)s  and  tlie  radio  programs 
put  on  the  air  by  the  Department  to  give  ex- 
iinipU‘s  of  their  functioning.  We  must  have 
also  dis'iimentary  films  such  as  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  “Plow  That  Broke  the  Pin  ins”  and  “The 
River”  and  “Tlie  Tree  of  Life.”  Only  liy 
making  use  of  the  niiMlern  tools  and  tech- 
iihiiies  of  spreading  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing  cun  we  fulfill  our  duty  of  making 
it  possible  for  the  public  to  register  iuformetl 
individual  Judgments  so  essential  to  contin¬ 
ual  progress  toward  a  sounder  agriculture. 


Enlargements  Fill  Front  Rows 
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LOUIS  FRANKE,  Extension  Editor,  Texas 


H  Texas  extension  workers  are  going  the 
eiilargenient  route  in  visual  cilucation. 
This  ranie  about  through  a  (imibination  of 
circumstaiHiK.  Texas  misseil  out  on  the  film 
strip,  is  largely  laissing  up  the  silent  motion 
picture,  and  is  nuirking  time  lM‘fore  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  sound  motion  picture. 

Siiliject  matter  siiecialists.  especially,  find 
that  enlargements  till  the  gap.  George  P. 
McCarthy,  isiultry  huslmndman,  has  a  series 
of  14-  hy  20inch  enlargements  dealing  with 
Hilling  and  selection  of  a  breeding  f1(K-k.  He 
says  he  would  not  trade  tlie  series  for  any 
film  strip  or  silent  motion  picture  he  has  ever 
seen. 

Here  is  his  argiinunit:  Farm  iieople  are 
pretty  well  familiar  with  the  cinema  as  a 
means  of  entertainment.  When  the  light 
goes  out  and  tlie  lecturer  liegins  with  his  Him 
strip,  there  is  a  tendency  to  relax  in  aiiticl- 
ci|iation  of  entertainment,  rather  than  to 
follow  the  comments  closely.  And  any 
habitual  movie  goer  knows  the  letdown  that 
follows  the  showing  of  a  silent  rather  than 
a  sound  picture.  Another  criticism  of  the 
silent  motion  picture,  of  course,  is  that  most 
projectors  do  not  allow  the  oiH*rntor  to  hold 
the  plctim*  at  any  given  point. 

“The  eiilargenient  methiKl  of  illustrating 
talks  has  all  the  advantages  of  the  film  strip 
plus  some  advantages  all  its  own,”  Mc¬ 
Carthy  says.  When  he  liegins  his  talk,  a 
goodly  share  of  his  audience  sits  in  the  Imck 
of  the  riHim  •  •  •  but  by  the  time  he 
holds  up  a  few  pictures  and  lH>gius  to  iiass 
them  out  among  the  crowd,  the  front  rows 
are  full  and  the  liack  ones  empty.  He  needs 
no  “Juice”  for  a  projec-tor.  Nothing  can  go 


Enlargements  arouse  the  interest  and  put 
over  the  message. 


wrong  with  the  machinery,  because  there  is 
no  machinery. 

Among  other  staff  members  who  use  the 
enlargements  to  advantage  are  Jennie  Camp, 
siiecialist  in  home-production  plamiing;  Lida 
Cooper,  district  agent ;  Nora  Ellen  Elliott, 
siiecdalist  in  foo<l  preimration ;  and  Sadie 
Hatfield,  specialist  in  landscape  gardening. 


The  Texas  Extension  Service  used  a  series 
of  64  photographic  murals  as  its  exhibit  at 
the  1938  State  fair. 

County  agricultural  and  home  demonstra¬ 
tion  agents  use  enlargements,  although 
usually  not  large  or  elaborate  ones,  to  get 
over  the  message  of  “here’s  how  Bill  Jones 
up  on  Schmidt  Creek  built  his  iHiultry 
houst*.” 

The  heavlt'st  contributors  to  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  series  have  lieen  George  W.  Acker¬ 
man,  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Extension  S<‘rvice,  Frank  S. 
Knoblock,  formerly  of  the  Deiiartment  of 
Agriculture,  and  Howard  Berry,  of  the  Texas 
Agricultural  and  Mtidianical  College  ExiK'ri- 
ment  Station.  It  is  a  cheering  fact  that  pic¬ 
tures  taken  by  staff  memlK*rs  and  field 
agents  are  showing  improvement  in  technique 
and  interest  and  that  these  are  breaking  into 
the  select  enlargement  field  with  increasing 
frequency. 

Disadvantages?  The  initial  cost  *  *  ♦ 

and  the  fact  that  it  is  iniiiossible  to  furnish 
a  specialist  with  as  many  enlargements 
within  a  stories  or  as  many  series  as  he  might 
like  to  have.  Still,  Texas  is  a  pretty  large 
State,  and  it  takes  a  goodly  time  to  get  a 
series  before  every  farm  and  ranch  family, 
.\t  any  rate,  while  Texas  looks  longingly 
at  the  sound  motion-picture  field,  it  holds 
the  fort  with  enlargements. 

Photographic  Exhibit 

A  special  exhibit  of  cameras,  photographic 
accessories,  and  pictures  was  made  by  the 
etlitorlal  office  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
of  the  University  of  Arkansas  for  the  annual 
conference  of  its  extension  workers. 

The  exhibit  consistetl  of  the  focusing  and 
fixed  focus  typ«‘s  of  camera,  as  well  as  vari¬ 
ous  accessories,  such  as  flash-equipment,  cam¬ 
era  cases,  various  kinds  of  film,  tripods,  and 
the  like.  The  picture  section  of  the  exhibit 
was  divided  into  two  sections,  gootl  and  poor 
extension  pictures,  with  criticisms  under  each 
photo. 

Protecting  the  4-H  Emblem 

A  law  prohibiting  unauthorized  use  of  the 
4-H  Club  name  or  emblem  was  signetl  by 
the  President  on  June  5.  The  language  and 
intent  of  the  new  law  is  clear.  It  is  un¬ 
lawful  for  any  jierson  “falsely  and  with  in¬ 
tent  to  defraud”  to  pretend  that  he  is  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  4-H  Clubs  or  to  wear  or 
display  the  4-H  emblem  to  indiH*e  the  belief 
that  he  is  a  menilier  of  the  4-H  Clubs.  The 
emblem  is  described  as  “a  green  four-leaf 
clover  with  stem  and  the  letter  TP  In  white 
or  gold  on  each  leaflet,  or  any  sign,  insignia, 
or  symbol  in  colorable  imitation  thereof,  or 
the  words  ‘4-H  Club’  or  4-H  Clubs,’  or  any 
combination  of  these  or  other  words  or  char¬ 
acters  in  colorable  imitation  thereof.” 
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Women  Establish  Demonstration  Forests 


FREDERICK  |.  SHULLET,  ExtensioB  FotmIm, 


I  AiH)roxiniately  16  percent  of  the  total 
57,000  home  demonstration  clubwomen  in 
the  State  of  Arkansas  enthusiastically  par¬ 
ticipated  in  initiating  a  hi  and  new  project  in 
their  program  this  past  spring.  These  farm 
women,  representatives  of  9  county  home 
demonstration  counciis,  established  0  demon¬ 
stration  forests  by  planting  forest  seedlings 
on  9  idle  farm  acres  on  which  the  councils 
hold  leases  for  a  period  of  years  sufficient  for 
the  seedlings  to  grow  to  sawlog  trees  or  fence 
posts. 

By  their  action,  these  home  demonstration 
clubwomen  have  added  great  impetus  to  the 
land  use  policy  of  the  State,  which  means  that 
every  farm  acre  should  contribute  its  share 
toward  the  farm-family  welfare.  Or,  in  other 
words,  these  women,  recognizing  that  timber 
is  a  crop,  are  in  the  timber  business.  They 
have  leased  their  respective  acre  of  land, 
bought  their  1,000  forest  seedlings  for  $2.ri0. 
planted  the  l,0t)0  seedlings  on  the  acre,  and 
are  looking  for  a  crop  of  fence  irosts  in  10 
years  or  a  crop  of  sawlogs  in  40  years,  the 
ui  >ney  from  these  timbt'r  crojrs  to  enrich  their 
respei'tive  council  treasuries. 

The  two  points  of  popular  appeal  in  this 
project  are:  First,  the  pride  of  ownership  in 
a  very  commendable,  educational,  and  finan¬ 
cial  enterprise:  second,  the  ix^rsonal  partici¬ 
pation  of  each  club  memiter  in  planting  her 
own  seedling. 

Plans  for  this  project  were  develoiied  and 
discussed  last  summer.  Thnnigh  the  interest 
and  encouragement  of  Connie  J.  Bonslagel, 
State  home  demonstration  agent,  a  formal  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  plan  for  a  (*011111)’  home  demon¬ 
stration  council  forest  was  pres(*nt(Hl  to  the 
State  camp  of  home  demonstration  clubs  held 
at  Little  Bock  last  September.  At  that  time 
two  forests  were  being  planned.  Tlie  fact  that 
nine  forests  were  actually  established  this 
spring  indicates  the  favorable  reaction  to  this 
project. 

The  first  st(*p  in  the  prcxHslure  for  estab¬ 
lishing  the  forest  was  for  the  home  d«‘monstra- 
tion  agent  to  assist  the  county  home  demon¬ 
stration  council  in  obtaining  a  lease  to  a  small 
acreage  of  land,  not  less  than  1  acre,  prefer¬ 
ably  located  along  a  main  highway.  This  step 
re<)uires  diligent  search  and  diplomacy  as  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  annual  report  of  Flora  A.  Fer- 
rill,  home  demonstration  agent  of  Pulaski 
County,  which  reads:  “Following  the  interest 
at  the  (Kiunty  council  meeting,  I  spent  half 
a  day  cruising  along  the  highways  searching 
for  a  suitable  lix’ation  and  found  it  12  miles 
from  Little  Rock  on  the  Hut  Springs  High¬ 
way.  But  how  could  we  get  this  acre?  Well, 
I  finally  found  the  owner;  arrd,  after  a  de¬ 


tailed  discirssion  of  our  plan,  he  agreed  to  give 
us  (gratis)  a  long-time  lease  (40  years)  on 
the  acre.” 

After  the  lease  was  obtained,  forest  seed- 
lirrgs  for  the  planting  were  ordered  through 
the  extension  forester.  These  stHHllings  cost 
$2.50  per  thoirsand,  which  was  iiaid  from  the 
council  treasury.  Then  the  council  officers 
arrd  the  home  demonstration  agent  set  the 
date  for  the  planting  ceremony. 

Previous  to  the  planting  date,  the  acre  was 
marked  off  in  rows  0%  feet  apart,  both  ways, 
that  is,  checked  like  corn  rows.  A  plow  was 
used  to  do  this,  the  plow  being  run  Just  deep 
enough  to  mark  the  ground.  The  first  row 
was  marked  the  “official  row,”  and  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  rows  were  marked  for  the  individual 
clubs  in  the  county  council,  using  a  small  tag 
on  a  stake.  The  aid  of  alsmt  25  able-bodied 
4-H  Club  boys  was  indispensable.  Kcpiip- 
ment  necessary  for  planting  includc^l  29  mat- 
t(M*ks  or  grub  hoes,  8  buckets,  and  25  wooden 
tampers  (to  tamp  the  soil  tight  against  the 
roots  as  the  seedling  was  planted). 

On  the  day  of  the  planting,  each  member 
present  planted  her  seeding;  and  the  Us'a- 
tlon  was  record(Hl  on  the  map  of  tlie  forest 
acre,  showing  each  tree  planted. 

The  first  sei‘dling  in  the  official  row  was 
planted  by  the  extension  forester  as  a  dem¬ 
onstration  of  the  proper  technique  of  digging 
the  hole  and  planting  the  seedling.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  extension  forester  in  the  official  row 
came  the  home  demonstration  agent,  the  per¬ 
son  who  leased  the  land,  (‘ounty  home  demon¬ 
stration  council  officers  and  chairmen,  district 
agents,  and  other  Government  officials  and 
organization  officers,  planting  their  seedlings 
in  turn. 

After  the  official  row  was  planted,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  club  rows  were  started  together.  One 
4  H  Club  boy  dug  holes  with  a  mattock  in 
each  row,  followed  by  that  row’s  club  mem¬ 
bers  planting  the  seedlings  and  using  a 
tamper.  Extra  4-H  Chib  Istys  distributed 
MSMlIings,  carrying  them  in  buckets  half 
filled  with  water  to  kiH'p  tl.e  roots  wet  and 
dropping  them  in  the  holes  in  front  of  the 
planters.  As  the  planting  pn^gressed,  some 
club  memlier  in  each  row  kept  the  names  of 
the  club  members  in  the  proper  order  of  their 
planting.  The  planting  order  in  each  row 
was  president,  vice  president,  secretary,  chair¬ 
men,  and  members. 

When  everyone  present  had  planted  a  seed¬ 
ling,  the  balance  of  the  1,(100  secnllings  were 
plantiHl  for  absent  club  memlters. 

With  the  establishment  of  tliese  nine  for¬ 
ests,  the  clubwomen  are  looking  to  their  de¬ 
velopment  with  great  interest.  “My  seedling 
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is  doing  fine"  is  often  heard  at  the  club  mnt. 
ings.  As  these  forests  grow,  they  will  in  ti» 
furnish  a  nature  schoolroom  for  forestry  dh^ 
cussions  and  demonstrations.  As  these  («. 
ests  grow,  thinnings  will  lie  ws-essary  h 
keeping  with  proper  timlier  practices.  Tbett 
thinnings  will  produce  products  for  salt 
which  will  return  some  income  to  the  council 
When  the  forest  is  mature  and  is  cut,  tk 
sale  of  forest  products  will  bring  increaitt 
income  to  the  council  treasury. 

The  first  county  home  demonstration  com. 
cil  forest  was  established  in  Pulaski  Count) 
by  Flora  A.  Ferrill,  home  denionstratki 
ag(‘nt.  Shortleaf-pine  seedlings  were  planted 
Then  forests  were  established  as  followi: 
Nevada  County,  Mary  Dixon,  home  demos- 
stration  agent,  blai’k-locust  seedlings;  Oon 
County,  Ida  M.  Clement,  home  demonstratki 
agent,  yellow-poplar  seedlings;  Union  Count). 
Mrs.  Myrtle  Watson,  home  demonstratka 
agent,  black-locust  seedlings;  Greene  Count). 
Mrs.  Geraldine  Orrell,  home  deinonstratioB 
agent,  shortleaf-pine  seedlings;  Jackson 
Ckiunty,  Ehrline  Rowden,  home  demonstration 
agent,  shortleaf-pine  seedlings;  Yell  Count). 
Lenore  Ablioud,  home  demonstration  agent 
shortleaf-pine  seedlings ;  Boone  County,  Helri 
Thompson,  home  demonstration  agent,  short¬ 
leaf-pine  sersllings;  and  Grant  County,  Mn. 
Mauree  Nance,  home  demonstration  agent 
shortleaf-pine  seedlings. 


Party -Table  Revue 

Ftsids  and  health  4-H  Clubs  in  Pemugl- 
vania  compett'd  fur  the  first  time  in  a  part) 
table  revue  during  the  1938  State  Club  W«A 
Tlie  revue,  a  new  feature  on  the  progi« 
attracted  14  counties. 

Competition  was  limited  to  one  club  tm 
each  county,  but  any  4-H  food  club  witik 
the  county  was  eligible  for  selection. 

An  exhibit  consisted  of  a  table  set 
one  cover  to  include  linen,  silver,  oealV' 
piece,  table  decorations  or  favors,  and  » 
menu  fur  a  mother -daughter  meal  or  pait) 
oc(*asion. 
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First  merit  awards  went  to  the  Prospeifi) 
4-H  FimmIs  Club  In  Washington  Ckmnty  111 
to  the  Mount  Bethel  4-H  Foods  Club 
Northampton  County. 

Each  exhibit  was  scored  and  Judged 
the  basis  of  a  nutritious,  economical,  palat 
able,  and  attractive  menu ;  table  setting;  aid 
the  attractiveness  of  the  table  as  to  clwk* 
of  linen  and  dishes,  choice  and  arrang 
of  centerpiece,  and  appropriateness  of  favsn 
and  decMiratlons. 
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4-H  Photo-History  Contest 
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M  Back  in  1935,  H.  M.  Jones,  South  Dakota 
4-H  Club  leader,  kuowlng  the  interest 
club  memliers  bad  in  picture  taking,  request¬ 
ed  Earl  Bales,  visual  education  specialist, 
to  lecture  on  photography  at  the  State  Club 
Week  beid  at  the  college  each  fall.  Mr.  Bales 
spoke  to  3  groups  of  about  25  members  each. 

The  boys  and  girls  were  interested  in  the 
photography  lectures,  and  the  next  fall  the 
presentation  was  enlarged  and  room  made  for 
I  more  members  to  attend.  No  formal  project 
in  photography  was  inaugurated  at  that  time, 
but  the  members  were  requested  to  turn  their 
pictures  over  to  their  county  extension  agent 
for  his  records. 

However,  Interest  grew  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  with  many  memlK^rs  photographing 
every  cbangiiig  mood  of  their  livestock  and 
each  stage  of  progress  of  their  projects.  A 
camera  seemed  to  he  standard  equipment  for 
each  club  member.  4-II’er8  were  marching 
into  show  rings,  leading  their  baby  beeves 
with  one  hand  and  carrying  their  trusty 
cameras  with  the  other. 

Thrifty  soul  that  he  is,  Mr.  Jones  liated  to 
see  all  of  this  enthusiasm  and  energy,  to  suy 
nothing  of  tlie  (“ost  of  all  those  pictures,  go 


to  W'aste.  At  the  beglnuiiig  of  1938  he  an¬ 
nounced  a  formal  project  In  “Project  Photo 
History,”  to  be  sponsored  by  the  State  club 
offli-e.  Prizes  offered  by  the  staff  were  a 
photo  album  fur  one  boy  and  one  girl  in  each 
c-uunty  and  new  cameras,  guaranteed  “to 
make  the  best  better,”  for  the  State-wiuning 
boy  and  girl. 

The  project  w’as  introduced  to  local  leaders 
of  clubs  at  a  series  of  meetings  held  during 
the  winter  before  the  club  season  actively 
got  under  way.  A  circular  giving  rules  and 
conditions  of  the  contest,  some  brief  and  to- 
the-poiiit  tips  on  better  picture-taking,  and 
suggestions  of  topics  which  might  be  photr- 
graphed,  was  distributed  to  club  leaders  to 
be  handed  out  to  junior  knights  and  ladies 
of  the  lens. 

Members  were  encouraged  to  take  pictures 
at  intervals  during  the  development  of  the 
project.  These  pictures,  to  consist  of  not  less 
tliaii  6  and  not  more  than  12,  were  to  be 
pasted  in  an  album  for  consideration.  Mr. 
Bales  was  absent  during  the  summer  of 
1938,  and  Jack  Towers,  assistant  visual  edu¬ 
cation  specialist,  prepared  the  suggestions 
und  assisted  in  judging  the  albums.  Through- 


Governor  Takes  Part  in  Planning 
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Oov.  Harlan  J.  Bushfleld  of  South  Dakota, 
with  members  of  the  Hand  County 
Planning  Committee  as  they  began  their  laud 
use  and  classification  work.  This  Is  the 
Sooth  Dakota  county  which  is  undertaking 
unified  program  planning  this  year.  “A 
rroup  of  farmers  sitting  down  together  can 


evolve  more  common-sense  planning  than  a 
whole  series  of  conferences  In  far-away  Wash¬ 
ington,”  says  Governor  Bushfield,  who  sits  at 
the  left  of  the  blackboard.  Farmer  Web  Lk 
Davis,  chairman  of  the  committee  and  a 
farmer  in  the  county  for  50  years,  sits  at  the 
Governor’s  left 


out  the  year,  at  club  camps,  fairs,  achieve¬ 
ment  days,  and  whenever  the  opportunity 
presented,  Mr.  Towers  and  Mr.  Bales  gave 
aid  to  members  in  their  picture-taking. 

The  opening  paragraphs  of  the  “4-H  Photo 
Stories”  circular  outlined  the  picture-history 
project  as  follows: 

“Any  boy  or  girl  enrolled  In  a  standard  4-H 
project  is  encouraged  to  make  a  picture  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  project.  If  a  member  will  take 
pictures  beginning  with  the  start  of  the  proj¬ 
ect  and  diligently  take  them  every  week  or 
two,  the  complete  story  of  the  work  will  be 
told  in  pictures.  A  logical  sequence  may  be 
given  the  photo  histories  If  the  member  will 
plan  the  pictures  to  be  taken  at  the  beginning 
of  the  project. 

“The  rules  limit  the  maximum  number  of 
pictures  in  the  album  to  12,  but  more  than 
12  may  be  taken  and  only  the  better  ones 
used.  Nut  even  12  would  need  to  be  used, 
because  6  good  pictures  of  a  project  will 
make  a  better  history  than  12  that  include 
many  poor  ones.” 

What  did  these  pictures  show?  Luella  Lar¬ 
son  of  Kingsbury  County  won  a  camera  in 
the  State  contest  for  her  series  of  pictures 
showing  how  she  fixed  up  her  room  In  a 
home-life  project.  The  first  picture  of  Miss 
Larson's  series  shows  an  old-fashioned  stand 
which  she  intended  to  use  for  the  room.  The 
series  shows  Luella  at  work  painting  and 
polishing  the  stand.  It  also  shows  the  cur¬ 
tains  she  made  for  the  windows;  a  cozy  cor¬ 
ner  in  the  room;  the  finished  room;  and, 
finally,  Luella’s  father  loading  her  desk,  chair, 
and  book  rack  into  the  family  aiito  for  the 
trip  that  ended  in  a  blue  ribbon  at  the  State 
fair — a  complete  record  of  a  story  of  work 
and  achievement  told  In  pictures. 

La  Verne  Crance,  Dewey  County,  was  the 
boy  State  winner.  His  series,  which  was  pic¬ 
tured  on  the  cover  page  of  the  March-April 
National  4-H  Club  News,  started  on  March 
10,  with  La  Verne  and  his  two  ewes,  “Lucy 
and  Lambie,”  with  whom  he  opened  his  4-H 
lamb  project. 

By  May  6,  the  family  of  sheep,  to  which 
Lambie  bad  contributed  triplets,  bad  grown 
to  six,  which  fact  was  duly  photographed. 
On  June  15,  we  see  the  flock  being  sheared; 
July  16,  losing  their  ticks  in  a  dipping  tank; 
and  July  20,  one  of  the  triplets  drinking  from 
a  bottle. 

On  August  14,  La  Verne  got  a  picture  of  his 
second-prize  lambs  at  the  county  achievement 
day ;  and  on  September  19,  Lucy  and  Lambie, 
at  the  close  of  the  project,  stand  proudly  with 
their  four  children,  six  adult  sheep  in  all. 

Mr.  Bales  and  Mr.  Towers  enthusiastically 
unite  in  saying  that  the  project,  which  Is  be¬ 
ing  run  again  in  1939,  is  well  worth  while 
for  the  remarkable  improvement  in  photog¬ 
raphy  among  4-H’ers  which  has  resulted. 
Mr.  Jones  believes  that  it  arouses  more  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  project  work  and  encourages 
members  to  carry  their  work  through  to  a 
logical  conclusion.  “And  it  makes  use  of  a 
waste,  too,”  he  adds  thriftily. 
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ROUNDING  OUT  THE  QUARTER  CENTURY 


With  North  Carolina  4-H  Clubs 

L.  R.  HARRILL,  4-H  Club  Leader,  North  Carolina 


H  “Better  conditions  in  agriculture  will  be 
brought  about  as  you  boys  study  and 
apply  yourselves  to  present-<lay  problems. 
The  yield  of  corn  in  North  Carolina  is  ap¬ 
proximately  15  bushels  per  acre.  If  you  l>oys 
would  like  to  do  stMiiething  about  it,  the 
Extension  Service  will  help  you  to  organize  a 
corn  club  and  attempt  to  teach  you  how  to  in¬ 
crease  the  yield  of  corn,”  said  1.  ().  S<‘haub, 
State  club  agent,  in  May  IWKt,  in  an  organiz]i- 
tlon  speei'h  to  a  group  of  Hertford  Ctmnty 
boys. 

It  is  a  long  way  from  that  club  ot  15  mem¬ 
bers,  growing  corn  as  a  project,  to  the  present- 
day  4-H  orpinization  with  a  memlK‘rship  of 
33,24S>  white  club  meinlK‘rs  and  l‘J,7fH  Negro 
members,  or  a  total  of  46,040  members  in  some 
1.516  organized  clubs  with  project  uctivith‘s 
embracing  nearly  all  phase's  of  honieniaking 
and  agriculture. 

Progress  was  naturally  slow,  but  just  as 
that  seed  of  corn  germiiiateel  and  grew  into 
a  plant  with  leaves,  tassels,  silks,  and  grain, 
and  eventually  multiplied  hundreds  of  times, 
so  did  the  4-H  idea  grow.  The  first  addi¬ 
tion  was  the  tomato  club,  and  with  it  was 
added  to  the  |M‘rsonnel  Mrs.  Jane  S.  McKim- 
mon.  Things  began  to  hum — a  short  course 
for  tomato  club  girls  at  Peace  College;  one 
for  corn  club  bo.vs  at  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College.  The  Wt*rld  War  brought 
a  shortage  of  foral  supplies.  Again  youth  be¬ 
gan  to  lend  the  way.  Pig-club  work.  laniltry, 
and  gardening  were  added.  With  these  dem¬ 
onstrations  successfully  promoted,  other  ac¬ 
tivities  were  added,  such  as  the  sewing  club 
and  the  canning  club.  The  first  dairy-calf 
club  in  the  South  was  organized  in  Catawba 
County.  Alrout  this  time  4-H  cam|is  were 
started — separate  grou|is  to  be  sure.  In  1922, 
the  first  baby-beef  club  in  the  State  was  or- 
ganizi'd  in  Buncombe  County.  “Daddy”  Mill- 
saps  and  Doug  Weaver's  corn  club  show  had 
grown  into  an  achievement  day  with  ,500  Bun¬ 
combe  County  club  memlrers  in  attendance  and 
with  exhibits  of  dairy  calves,  baby  beeves, 
corn,  poultry,  and  Irish  potatoes,  from  about 
250  memlters.  4-H  cainiis  with  boys  and  girls 
began  to  appear. 

In  1026  the  name  was  changed  to  the  4-H 
Club,  organized  on  a  community  basis  with 
both  boys  and  girls  making  up  the  community 
club.  Proje«‘t  activities  were  expandeil  to 
include  forestry,  home  beautification,  room 


improvement,  ftssls  and  nutrition,  and  food 
conservation.  Four  liuiulrtHl  Isiys  and  girls 
atten«le<l  the  first  short  <-ourse  conducte«l  for 
hotli  iMiys  and  girls  at  the  North  Carolimi 
State  College  of  .\griculturt‘  and  EiigiiUH>ring. 
Thirty-five  counth's  held  eiH-umpmeiits  with 
an  attendanct'  of  2.560  Itoys  and  girls,  and  54 
ettunties  reiMirttsI  club  wt»rk.  In  1927,  the 
natioi;aI  4-11  Club  niiiip  at  Washington  put 
the  movement  definitely  on  a  national  luisis. 
In  1!I2S.  organiztHi  recn'ation  was  addtHl  as 
a  imrt  of  the  4-H  activities.  In  192!t,  Boyce 
Bnsiks.  of  Du]»lin  County,  and  Kuth  Coleman, 
of  Alamance  Count.v,  wert*  sel<>cted  us  North 
Carolina's  first  king  and  (|ue«‘n  «)f  health  in 
the  first  yt'ar  that  health  work  was  addisl 
as  another  phasi>  of  the  4-H  program. 

Five  years  of  the  organizt'il  club  work 
brought  the  enrollmt'iit  to  26,668,  with  981 
clulis  in  811  counties  in  ItKiO.  Community 
pr»)jwts  were  featured.  In  1931  the  enndl- 
ment  jumiMHl  to  2!*.921,  and  achievement  days 
increastHl  to  .52  with  an  attendance  of  18  269; 
62  cami»s  were  held  with  6,.544  im'miM'rs  at¬ 
tending.  Two  iM'nnanent  cam|is  were  estab- 
lishi'd — one  at  Swannanoa  and  another  at 
White  Luke.  State  fair  activities  were  in¬ 
creased. 

Much  could  lie  said  of  1932  and  19,3,3.  En¬ 
rollment  slumped  to  a  new  low,  but,  through 
it  all,  a  few  eountii's  weatherwl  the  storm 
of  «lepr(>ssion  and  adjustment  and  came 
through  with  creditable  results;  uihI.  in  all 
instaiu't's,  thes«‘  wen*  counties  with  the  com¬ 
munity  plan  of  organization,  clearly  demon¬ 
strating  that  the  community  plan  was  the 
most  sm-cessful. 

In  1935,  there  came  new  interest  and  a 
rapiii  exiNuision.  Enrollment  reachcHl  31,566 
with  1,636  organizetl  clubs  in  97  counties. 
Home  beautification  was  conducted  as  a 
State-wide  project ;  handicraft,  rural  electri¬ 
fication,  and  practically  all  other  phases  of 
agriculture  and  homemaking  activities  were 
add(>d  to  the  program.  An  older-youth  or¬ 
ganization,  designeil  to  give  training  to  that 
group  of  older  laiys  and  girls  and  women  and 
young  men,  was  organizetl ;  and  the  first 
older-youth  conferenc'e  was  conducteil  at  the 
North  Carolina  State  College,  with  an  at- 
tendant-e  of  more  than  106  young  iieoiile, 
repres«>nting  26  counties. 

The  reixirt  fur  1938  shows  an  enrollmer.t 
of  46,646  memlx'rs  and  1,516  urganiz«Hl  clubs 


in  99  of  the  166  counties  of  the  Slate.  Thcr, 
were  16:1  achievement  days  held,  with  an  ^ 
teiidaiHx*  of  26,376;  and  .5,918  'uembera  i’ 
tende<l  the  camps.  One  thousaiul  nuiiii„,, 
and  leaders  ri'presentetl  95  counties  at  iL. 
annual  short  (‘ourst*  held  at  the  State  C«|. 
lege,  and  1,687  volunteer  adult  leaders  (j, 
vot»*d  4.862  days  of  time  to  the  pronxitioa 
the  program  startwl  a  quarter  of  a  icntur 
ago.  The  average  yield  of  «iru  for  4  li 
Club  nu-mhers  in  ltK48  was  44  bushels  |> 
acn*,  or  more  than  twice  the  average  \> 
for  adult  farmers  in  the  State;  and  the  tm 
value  of  the  crop  and  livest»x*k  pnxlucts  iir 
duc«*<l  by  4-H  Club  memix-rs  amounted 
$1,125,462. 

It  would  lx*  very  diffl.-ult  to  estimate  i 
nunilK>r  of  people  who  have  lx*»*n  nn.h 
and  dire<*tly  hel|x*d  by  the  4-H  iirogram  liv¬ 
ing  this  2.5-yen  r  iierhxl.  Siii<*«*  11>26,  tLlC 
Ixiys  and  girls  have  l>et*n  ennill(*<l  in  the  4B 
Club  program.  Prect*<ling  that  iieriod,  | 
would  lx*  sjife  to  say  that  another  quarte 
of  a  million  were  reache<l,  bringing  the  tehi 
numlK>r  to  three-fourths  of  a  million  person 
who  have  lx*t*n  dir»*ctly  tM*nefit(*d  by  the  4-B 
program  siix-e  its  lx*ginning  in  North  Qm. 
linn. 


A  Drama  Program 


“Tlie  play's  the  thing"  in  Monroe  ('mint; 
Ark.,  this  .venr,  says  Rose  V.  White,  hiin>4 
demonstration  ng(*nt. 

Two  county  drama  tournaments,  a  ph: 
cin'uit,  and  a  play-writing  t'ontest  will 
conduct(*d  during  1939  by  home  demonstn 
tion  clubs,  4-11  Clubs,  and  junior-adult  4H 
Clulis. 

A  drama  toufnament  fur  home  demoutn 
tion  clubs  will  lx*  |mrtici|mt(*d  in  by  all 
the  16  home  demonstration  clubs  in 
county,  and  memlx*rs  of  the  casts  and  lb 
directors  of  the  plays  will  lx;  active 
demunstratiun  club  meinlx*rs. 

4-H  Clulis  are  now  (*nrolling  in  the  41i 
play  tournament.  I'lays  must  he  onea> 
plays,  and  all  memlx*rs  of  the  rasts  muab 
ni'tive  4-H  Club  niemlK*r8.  The  casts 
allowed  to  enlist  the  aid  of  any  adult, 
their  community  to  direct  the  play. 

In  addition  to  their  drama  tourni 
the  4-H  Clulis  will  also  have  a  one-act  piQ 
writing  (xintest.  Tlie  winner  in  this  coils 
will  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  State  4-H  OM 
camp  at  Fayetteville  in  August. 

In  communities  with  both  a  home  di 
stration  club  and  a  4-H  Club,  the  two  gro^ 
will  produce  their  plays  on  the  same  prop^ 
so  that  both  plays  may  be  judged  the  mg/ 
evening. 

The  two  Junior-adult  4-H  Clubs  in  Is 
county  will  produce  two  three-act 
Each  play  will  be  presented  twice,  one»b 
the  home  community  and  once  in  the  ea 
munity  of  the  other  junior-adult  4-H 
Tart  of  the  proceeds  from  these  plays 
be  used  to  pay  the  expenses  of  one  delepb 
from  each  club  to  the  State  4-H  Club  (»• 
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Extension  Up  to  the  Minute 

WALLACE  S.  MORELAND,  Extennon  Editor,  New  Jersey 


I  None  of  us  know  where  it  will  take 
us.  but  the  New  Jersey  Extension  S<*rv- 
ire  has  iilungc'd  into  fnesiinile  hroudeustiiiK. 
Facsimile  hroadensting  is  not  television.  It 
i«  an  entindy  distim-t  radio  innovation ;  it 
operat»-s  on  diffenuit  principles. 

For  fnesiinile  put  pictures  and  print  into 
the  home  hy  wireless.  It  “prints”  in  the 
Ibouie  almost  anything  that  can  Ito  repro* 
diKfd  in  lilack  and  white. 

The  extent  to  which  this  new  radio  an 
may  Is*  utillzwl  effectively  hy  extension 
workers  in  the  days  to  come  can  at  this  time 
be  nothing  more  than  a  matter  of  siiev-ula- 
tion.  Tlic  radio  industry  is  not  yet  reaoy 
to  predict  the  futim*  of  facsimile.  Hut.  mind¬ 
ful  of  the  tremendous  growth  of  radio  siia-e 
the  early  lifJU's.  the  industry  is  pushing  re- 
gearch  in  facsimile. 

New  Jersey’s  eXi*urslon  into  the  realm  of 
facsimile  was  made  isissihle  hy  Wtllt.  ownt*!! 
aisl  opi'ratfsl  hy  the  BamlM‘rger  Bnmdcasting 
iilervice  of  Newark.  N.  J.  With  this  station 
the  Extension  Service*  has  maiiitainml  a  close 
working  r«‘lationship  for  more  than  8  years. 
It  was  )M‘rha|is  natural,  then,  that  John  R. 
Popis*le,  wolfs  <-hief  engine<>r  and  secretary, 
should  invite  the  Extension  S<>rvlce  to  pro¬ 
vide  printt*!!  matter  and  pictures  shortly  after 
the  station  U‘gan  facsimile  hnaidcasting  on 
an  experimental  lutsis. 


Thus  it  came  alsnit  that  on  February  28 
last  the  New  Jersey  Extension  Service  broke 
into  facsimile  broadcasting  for  the  first  time. 
The  sul»j**ct  pn*sente<l  by  means  of  the  KC.\ 
system  «>f  tninsmi.ssion  was  a  soilless  window 
Ikix  inventeil  hy  Dr.  V’ictor  A.  Tledjeiis  of 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Ex- 
|M‘riment  Station.  Three  photographs  of  the 
Imix  and  its  inventor,  with  appropriate  cuii- 
tions,  were  facsimiled,  as  was  a  iien-and-ink 
sketcli  ot  the  devk*e. 

With  only  aimut  1,000  receivers  in  oi»era- 
tion  within  range  of  the  WOR  transmitter, 
it  is  olivious  that  broadcasts  of  this  type 
tiKlay  are  not  Iteing  made  available  to  a 
large  numiter  of  iiersons.  Yet  the  experienct*, 
from  an  extension  standpoint,  is  valualtle; 
and  it  will  tie  found  helpful  at  a  later  d:ty 
when  facsimile  receivers  are  in  more  gen¬ 
eral  u.se. 

Following  its  initial  broadcast,  the  New 
Jersey  Extension  St*rvice  has  had  a  wide 
range  of  subji'cts  carrleil  into  homes  l>y 
facsimile.  Various  field  days  at  the  college 
of  agriculture  and  the  exiteriment  station 
have  lieeii  covered  in  picture  and  print  as 
have  many  extension  ih*ws  releases  and 
ph-tures. 

More  revvntly,  extension  material  has  been 
carrievl  hy  W2XI'P,  which  WOR  operates 
with  the  Finch  system  of  facsimile.  Re¬ 


e  demnnwH  The  facsimile  scanner  at  WOR’s  transmitter  at  Carteret,  N.  J.  WOR  Engineer  J.  R.  Poppele 
in  by  all  g  explains  the  operation  to  Dean  Ackerman  of  the  Columbia  School  of  Journalism. 
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ceivers  for  this  system  are  now  being  sold 
to  the  public,  und  W'JXl'P  is  on  the  air  7 
days  a  week  from  4  to  6  p.  m.  WOR’s  broad¬ 
casts  by  the  RCA  system,  on  the  other  hand, 
go  on  the  air  only  thrice  weekly  for  2  hours, 
lM‘ginning  at  1:40  a.  m. 

Facsimile  rweivers  are  no  more  compli- 
cattHl  than  the  ordinary  radio  set ;  their  cost 
is  but  slightly  more.  The  day  is  certainly 
coming,  according  to  some  leaders  in  the 
radio  industry,  when  these  rwelvers  will  be 
found  in  homes  throughout  the  country. 
When  that  day  comes,  extension  jieople  will 
have  at  hand  a  new  and  valuable  nu'tliuin 
f«>r  furthering  their  CHlucatioiuil  work.  That, 
at  least,  is  this  writer’s  gviess. 

New  and  Revised  Film  Strips 
Ready 

Two  new  film  strliis  as  listevl  Ih*1ow  have 
bc*en  «*ompleted  by  the  Extension  Service  in 
c<Kt|ierntion  with  the  Bureaus  of  Dairy  In¬ 
dustry  and  Entomology  and  Plant  Quaran¬ 
tine,  and  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  They  may  be  purchaseil  at 
the  prices  indicated  from  I’hoto  Laltoratory, 
Inc..  ”82o  G(‘orgia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  after  first  obtaining  authorization 
from  the  Unltevl  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Blanks  for  this  purpose  will  be  sup- 
plieil  mton  request  to  the  Division  of  Cooper¬ 
ative  Extension. 

A’eic  Seriee 

Series  521.  The  Pea  Aphid — Hg  Importanee, 
Ilahitg,  Encmieg,  and  Control. — Illustrates 
the  appearance,  life  history,  and  habits  of 
the  pea  aphid  as  well  as  the  damage  done  by 
it  and  the  methods  of  control.  45  frames,  50 
cents. 

Series  554.  The  Dairy  Herd-1  inprorement 
Aggoeiation — Identification  and  Permanent- 
Record  Program. — Illustrates  the  method  of 
eartagging  all  grade  and  nonregistered  ani¬ 
mals  In  dairy  herd-improvement  associations 
to  establish  their  identity,  and  also  the 
method  of  reporting  their  identification  and 
production  records  to  the  Bureau  for  perma¬ 
nent  recording.  38  frames,  50  cents. 

Reviged  Serieg 

Series  142.  Selecting  and  Judging  Breeding 
Hogg. — Illustrates  the  fundamental  principles 
to  be  considered  in  judging  hogs.  31  frames, 
50  tents. 

Series  269.  Opportunity  Comeg  to  The 
Rural  Oirl. — Illustrates  phases  of  4-H  home¬ 
making  club  work.  63  frames,  55  cents. 

Series  286.  The  -i-H  Club  OirVg  Home.— 
Illustrates  various  phases  of  the  4-H  home¬ 
making  program.  62  frames,  55  cents. 

Series  369.  The  Dutch  Elm  Digeage  in  the 
United  Stateg  and  Methodg  of  Eradication. — 
Illustrates  the  life  history  of  the  Dutch  elm 
disease,  how  it  is  spread  by  insects,  its  de¬ 
structiveness,  and  the  methods  employed  to 
eradicate  it.  49  frames,  50  cents. 
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Wings  for  Words 

AUGUST  NEUBAUER,  County  Agont,  St.  Louis  County,  Minn. 


H  It  is  not  safe  to  say  that  96  percent  of 
the  rural  people  of  north  St.  Ixiuis 
Ciounty,  Minn.,  listen  in  to  the  agricultural 
extension  programs  Just  because  that  iter- 
centage  has  radios.  It  is  safe  to  say,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  extension  program  is  known 
hy  more  rural  people  than  ever  before  be¬ 
cause  of  the  radio. 

The  Extension  Service  in  north  St.  Louis 
County  has  pioneered  in  radios  and  now  in 
broadcasting.  The  St.  Louis  County  Club 
and  Farm  Bureau  bought  a  portable  radio  13 
years  ago,  long  before  many  of  these  ma¬ 
chines  found  their  way  into  rural  homes. 
Wlien  the  Hibhing  broadcasting  station  was 
established  about  4  years  ago,  the  extension 
program  was  one  of  the  first  to  go  over  the 
air,  and  it  has  been  presented  regularly  ever 
since.  Rural  people  listen  in  and  make  use 
of  the  information.  One  lady  in  Vermilion 
Lake  township  says  she  uses  the  dinner  bell 
when  it  is  time  to  call  the  men  in  from  the 
field  for  the  Saturday  morning  county 
agent's  chat. 

There  are  4,000  farms  in  north  St.  Louis 
County.  Many  of  these  farmers  formerly 
found  it  difficult  to  get  in  touch  with  the  ex¬ 
tension  program,  but  now  they  know  what  is 
going  on.  Interest  has  been  created  first  by 
using  only  news  of  local  Interest.  If  the 
county  agent  feels  that  the  national  view¬ 
point  should  be  given  on  any  agricultural 
situation,  then  a  local  application  is  made, 
using  a  farm  visit  or  a  field  interview  as  the 
reason  for  discussing  such  a  subject.  In  the 
second  place,  only  up-to-the-minute  news  and 
information  is  given,  again  making  it  apply 
locally.  In  the  third  place,  a  great  many 
I)ersonal  items  of  interest  gathered  as  the 
county  agent  travels  about  the  county  are 
used. 

Just  recently,  a  statement  concerning  the 
spring  land-clearing  program  was  made  in 
one  of  the  weekly  broadcasts,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  was  received:  “There  are  quite 
a  few  fellows  who  would  like  to  know  about 
this.  If  you  could  let  us  know  by  way  of 
your  radio  talk,  I  know  it  would  be  greatly 
appreciated.”  Another  letter  from  a  man  in 
the  north  end  of  the  county,  about  65  miles 
from  here,  states  that  be  heard  that  I  had 
a  truckload  of  land-clearing  explosives  on 
hand  now  for  distribution,  and  be  would  like 
to  get  two  boxes. 

One  day  last  fall  a  very  lengthy  letter  was 
received  at  this  oflk%  concerning  a  neighbor's 
bog  that  had  gone  down  in  the  hindquarters. 
The  writer  of  the  letter  stated  that  a  few 
days  later  his  own  hog  went  down  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  fashion.  He  thought  his  own  hog  had 
caught  the  disease  from  bis  neighbor's.  He 


wrote  to  the  county  agent  and  specifically 
stated  to  reply  by  radio.  The  Saturday  fol¬ 
lowing  the  receipt  oi  the  letter  a  statement 
was  made  over  the  radio  to  the  (’111*01  that 
lack  of  minerals  caused  this  condition,  be- 
(wuse  they  were  table-fed  hugs;  and  that 
feeding  a  mineral  mixture  or  putting  them 
out  on  green  pasture  would  rectify  the  (H>n- 
dition.  Nothing  more  was  beard,  hut  in 
visiting  another  farm  in  an  entirely  different 
community,  the  owner  said:  “As  soon  ns  1 
heard  what  you  said  about  bogs,  I  oi)en(*d  the 
gate  and  turned  my  bogs  out." 

l*(H>ple  like  to  have  their  luimes  mentioned 
over  the  air,  and  this  human  quality  is  made 
use  of  very  frequently;  but  then*  Is  danger 
of  overdoing  it  The  weekly  chats  cover  the 
extension  activities  during  the  curn*nt  week ; 
farm  visits  made,  communities  vlsltt*d,  meet¬ 
ings  nttend(*d,  and  p(*ople  simken  to.  These 
activities  give  the  county  agent  a  fruitful 
source  of  very  valuable  and  interesting  in¬ 
formation.  Never,  however,  does  a  week  go 
by  that  the  broadcast  does  not  cover  fully 
one  or  more  extension  proJ(*cts;  and  the 
projects,  no  doubt,  were  discussed  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  or  on  a  farm,  and  so  they  have  the  local 
application  and  personal  apiieal. 

The  broadcast  made  on  May  13  is  typical. 
This  gave  an  account  of  a  visit  to  the  Swan- 
dale  community.  Stopping  at  the  Joe  Bozicli 
farm  to  arrange  for  trial  grain  plots,  this 
was  a  g<M>d  time  to  expiain  the  value  of  con¬ 
ducting  these  plots  each  year  in  different 
cummuniti(*s.  On  the  same  trip  a  stop  was 
made  at  the  J(‘st  Mobraten  farm.  The 
brooder  bouses  were  visited,  and  the  tyi»e 
of  oil  brooder  was  examined  very  carefuliy. 
Oil  brooders  have  caus(*d  a  lot  of  troulde, 
and  so  I  make  a  special  study  of  them  when¬ 
ever  I  see  them.  The  plum  orchard  was  also 
visit(*d.  and  a  return  visit  will  Ite  made  to 
do  a  little  pruning;  and  then  the  occasion 
will  be  us(*d  to  explain  more  about  pruning 
and  aiso  about  disease  control. 

One  more  stop  was  made  that  day — Just 
an  extension  call  at  the  Dave  Williams  farm. 
It  happened  that  Mrs.  Williams  had  ri'ceived 
some  baby  chicks  and  had  some  loss(*s.  It 
sound(Hl  like  pullorum,  and  so  this  was  a 
good  excuse  to  tell  more  about  pullorum  and 
why  chicks  should  be  bought  from  blood- 
tested  flocks. 

Tlie  broad(*ast  referred  to  above  also  cov- 
ertHl  the  initial  announcement  regarding 
'hopper  control.  This  was  not  made  bluntly, 
however.  Eric  Lamp!  call(^  at  the  oflSce  and 
asked  for  'hopper  poison.  This  was  the  re¬ 
quired  introduction,  and  then  followed  a 
warning  on  what  might  he  expected  this 
year. 


When  these  radio  talks  began,  more  thti, 
3  years  ago,  “The  County  Agent's  Mail 
was  used  for  necessary  material, 
worked  very  well,  but  it  lacked  the  person] 
touch.  It  is  still  used  at  times  when  othe 
material  is  lacking;  but,  rather  than  nseii 
a  special  point  is  made  to  go  out  in  the 
and  make  a  few  visits.  When  he  tells  abw 
them  over  the  radio,  they  have  double  ralgt 
The  topic  now  used  for  the  extension  rsdi,, 
chats  is  “Trips  Afield,”  and  it  is  a  very  goo, 
medium  for  the  promotion  of  sound  extn 
Sion  work.  About  2  months  ago  a  poultr 


flock  was  visited.  This  flock  was  doing 
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well  on  a  hom(*-mix  ration.  This  was  men 
tioned  over  the  air,  and  the  owner  was  coo 
plimented  on  his  well-managed  fl<K-k ;  but  tlic 
(K-casion  was  used  to  say  to  others  whw 
flo(‘ks  were  not  doing  so  well  to  cougidef 
using  the  ration  now  recommend(>d  by  tb 
university.  At  least  six  requests  have  cun 
in  by  mail  fur  a  copy  of  this  ration,  and  il 
came  from  people  who  were  not  regulailf 
identified  with  r(*gular  farm  clubs  or  fui 
bureau  units. 

Farmers  do  not  write  fan  tetters.  Thtj 
write  when  occasion  demands.  The  corif 
spondence  received  at  the  county  agent's 
flee  is  convin(*ing  that  these  radio  broadcas! 
fill  a  n(>(Ml  and  that  the  rural  people  are  tak 
ing  advantage  of  them.  Two  weeks  ago  n 
announcement  was  made  r(*garding  a  seed 
treating  demonstration  to  l>e  held  on  a  fami 
in  Linden  Grove  township.  A  day  or  t«(| 
later  a  card  was  received  by  mail  from 
farmer,  asking  the  county  agent  to  drop 
at  the  farm  on  his  way  up  to  the  (Icnioustr. 
tion  and  show*  his  I)cy8  how  to  trim  lamts 
This  card  would  never  have  been  wrlttei 
unless  the  farmer  knew  that  the  county  agm 
was  going  to  be  in  the  neighborhood,  and  tkb 
be  found  out  from  the  radio. 

Frequently  in  winding  up  the  week's  brad 
cast,  announcement  is  made  regarding  tk 
following  w(?ek'8  schedule.  This  is  very  gotd 
if  the  schedule  can  be  followed  out  as  at 
nounced,  but  this  is  not  alw’ays  possible 
Once  an  appointment  was  made  with  a  fanas 
over  the  air.  A  trip  was  to  be  made  to  l«t 
up  purebred  sires,  but  the  agent  had  to  dehr 
the  trip  1  day.  When  he  did  arrive,  ft 
farmer  said  to  him,  “I  waited  for  you  all  dij 
yc'sterday,  as  you  told  me  over  the  radio." 

The  radio  station  that  is  now  us(*d  for  tbee 
broadcasts  is  WHLB  at  Virginia.  This 
hooked  up  with  WMFG  at  Hibbing.  Both 
these  are  in  northern  St.  Louis  County,  whM 
is  the  ar(*a  in  which  the  county  agent  woib 
These  stations  are  not  powerful,  but  thfy 
more  than  cover  the  territory.  They  are  gW 
to  carry  the  broadcasts,  because  it  is  bellewd 
that  in  this  way  they  make  their  best  mni 
connections.  In  a  recent  shift  of  progta* 
caused  by  the  inauguration  of  eastern  d»j 
light-saving  time,  the  extension  program  m 
not  changed  and  is  the  only  daylight  progiu 
that  was  not  changed. 

It  takes  a  great  deal  of  time  and  work  9 
prepare  these  programs,  but  they  are  wortk  k 
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Missouri  Reports  on  Color  Slides 

H.  M.  DAIL,  Assistaiit  Extensioii  Editor,  Missouri 


■  At  various  extension  meetings  during  the  ferent  subjects  or  phases  of  the  program.” 

*  pest  winter,  many  hundreds  of  Missou-  It  was  in  showing  to  extension  agents  and 

rians  sitting  in  darkenetl  school  and  court-  specialists  the  possibilities  of  color  slides  that 

h(.use  rooms  rulibed  their  eyes  in  amazement  the  two  series  accomplished  most.  These 

as  they  saw  projecteil  on  a  screen  some  color  workers  evidently  believe  that  such  slides 

photographs  of  Neighbor  Smith’s  real  and  have  value,  because  some  20  county  agents 

white  Hereford  cattle  grazing  on  greem  les-  and  10  specialists  now  have  color  series  under 

pasture.  If  it  was  not  Neiglibor  wa.v. 

Smith’s  herd,  it  certainly  resemlded  the  one  To  those  agents  not  already  at  least  par- 

he  owned.  And  look  !  There  was  a  Held  of  tlally  equipped,  the  cost  of  the  photographing 

rwl  clover,  showing  up  as  clearly  as  it  would  and  projecting  equipment  has  been  somewhat 

on  a  sunny  July  day.  It  certainly  did  api)ear  of  a  barrier.  Complete  reliable  equipment 

including  camera,  exposure  meter,  tripod. 
In  an  effort  to  give  color  slides  a  thorough  portable  glass  beaded  screen,  and  projector 

trial,  the  State  office  of  the  Missouri  Agri-  can  now  be  benight  by  extension  workers  in 

(iiltiiral  Extension  Service  deeddeKi  to  sponsor  Missouri  for  approximately  $100.  In  Mis- 

the  making  of  two  series  of  color  photographs  sourl,  tlie  cameras  suggested  for  this  work 

last  summer.  One  dealt  with  soil-conserva-  fall  into  the  medium-price‘d  class.  They  have 

tion  activities,  and  the  other  portrayed  home  shutters  recognizetl  as  standard  and  lens  with 

hcautffication  work.  apertures  of  f :  4.5  or  larger.  A  photo-electric 

In  charge  of  taking  most  of  the  photograplis  cell  exposure  meter  made  by  some  reliable 

was  a  member  of  tlie  editorial  staff  who  had  manufacturer  is  recommended  to  anyone  ex- 

tried  color  film  previously.  In  his  work  he  pectlng  to  take  natural-color  photographs, 

used  a  miniature  35-millimeter  camera  and  With  fair  success,  the  cost  of  the  completeil 

I  photo-electric  cell  exposure  meter.  The  slides  should  not  be  more  than  25  cents.  If 

photographs  intentionally  were  made  in  dif-  Hie  camera  user  is  expert,  the  cost  can  be 

ferent  sections  of  the  State.  That  the  com-  reduced  to  20  cents  or  less.  Extension  work- 

pleted  color  slides  were  popular  was  indi-  ers  have  found  that  100  color  slides  will  sup- 

cated  by  the  Insistent  demand  for  their  use  ply  ammunition  for  a  number  of  talks  and 

by  counly  extension  agents  during  the  winter  meetings ;  and,  of  course,  these  can  be  added 

months.  to  from  time  to  time. 

Here  arc  some  of  the  comments  by  the  men  A  disadvantage  of  color  films  has  been  that 

and  women  wlio  use<l  the  color  slides  during  no  duplication  method  was  available  for  one 

the  year:  “It’s  easier  to  get  out  a  crowd  if  of  the  best  color  films.  However,  such  serv- 

you  announce  that  color  pictures  are  to  be  ice  is  now  provided  at  approximately  the 

shown.  They  are  almost  as  good  as  a  demon-  same  cost  as  the  original  film.  Although 

stration  mt'eting  and  have  one  advantage  in  it  is  possible  to  show  color  transparencies 

that  they  can  he  taken  during  the  busy  without  mounting  in  glass  covers,  the  extra 

growing  season  and  shown  during  the  win-  protection  to  the  film  provided  by  the  glass 

ter  and  fall  months.  The  slides  can  be  warrants  the  additional  expenditure  for  most 

arranged  differently  for  talks  stressing  dif-  pictures. 


Keeping  the  Wolf  from  College 


E  “4-H  Club  girls  with  slim  finances  and  formerly  enjoyed  only  by  those  students  with 

college  ambitions  nee<l  not  feel  that  at-  large  money  allowances.  Miss  Smith  tells 

tainment  is  hopeless,”  says  Mabel  Smith,  as-  this  story  of  Clovia : 

sistant  State  4-H  Club  leader,  Kansas  State  “With  the  Wall  Street  crash  of  1929  echo- 

College  Extension  Service,  Manhattan.  ing  in  the  Middle  West,  six  4-H  Club  girls, 

During  the  past  9  years  former  4-H  Club  along  with  the  other  economists,  tried  to  solve 

girls  attending  Kansas  State  College  have  their  individual  problems.  The  problem  for 

been  able  to  do  so  on  minimum  money  re-  the  girls  was  to  obtain  tuition  money  and 

sources.  The  girls  living  together  as  a  co-  requisites  for  bread  and  butter  while  attend- 

fopcratlve  group  participate  in  athletic,  scho-  ing  college.  Little  help  could  be  expected 

lastlc,  social,  and  cultural  activities  of  the  from  home.  Cooperative  living  was  the  an- 

willege,  thereby  including  all  the  advantages  swer.  It  was  worked  out  to  enable  girls 


whose  limited  finances  would  not  permit  them 
to  attend  college  unless  they  could  live  on 
$17  a  mouth  to  enter  school  the  fall  of  1931. 

“The  idea  seemed  fantastic  even  to  them, 
but  in  such  a  situation  almost  anything  was 
worth  trying.  A  five-room  house  was  rented 
tliat  fall.  Ill  their  creed  for  cooperative  liv¬ 
ing,  the  girls  embo<lie<l  economic  and  social 
goals,  friendship,  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
finer  and  cultural  things  of  life. 

“lu  the  fall  of  1983,  they  had  outgrown 
the  small  house.  The  economy  and  practi¬ 
cability  of  the  venture  had  attracted  many 
4-H  girls,  and  the  group  was  steadily  grow¬ 
ing.  At  the  opening  of  school  in  the  fall  of 
1!138,  a  liome  acc'ommodating  30  girls  was 
purchased.  The  girls  still  do  all  their  own 
work — cooking,  serving,  and  cleaning — co¬ 
operatively.  At  the  present  time  only  4  hours 
a  week  must  be  devoted  to  work  at  the  house. 
One-third  of  the  group  members  are  employed 
in  offices  on  the  campus  or  elsewhere  and  are 
earning  all  or  a  goodly  part  of  their  low 
living  expenses. 

“Actual  budgets  of  college  women  students 
at  Kansas  State  College  show  the  yearly  av¬ 
erage  to  be  $850.  The  lowest  total  for  a 
working  girl  is  $375,  and  one  Clovia  girl 
found  that  $320  a  year  covered  her  ex- 
lamses— house  bills,  books,  fees,  clothes,  club 
dues,  railway  fare  to  and  from  home,  and 
miscellaneous  items.  Clovia  girls  cut  ex- 
Itenses  and  have  a  happy  time  doing  it.” 

Clovia  was  established  as  a  national  or¬ 
ganization,  Sunday,  May  7,  with  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  Beta  chapter  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  The  Minnesota  cooperative  group 
liad  been  organized  for  2  years  under  the 
name  of  Sigma  Phi  Eta.  They  have  16  ac¬ 
tives,  5  pledges,  and  3  alumnae.  The  Kansas 
State  chapter  has  67  alumnae,  24  actives,  and 
8  pledges. 

Tliose  who  represented  the  Kansas  State 
chapter  in  the  installation  ceremonies  at  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  were :  Mrs.  Ruby  Corr  Truax, 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  alumna  and  former  pres¬ 
ident  ;  Leona  Ochsner,  former  president ; 
Gwen  Romiue,  president;  and  Betty  Brown, 
vice  president. 

National  officers  elected  are:  President, 
Audrey  Fox,  University  of  Minnesota;  vice 
president,  Leona  Ochsner,  Kansas  State;  sec¬ 
retary,  Barbara  Nelson,  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota  ;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Ruby  Corr  Truax. 
Kansas  State;  historian,  Peggy  Lind,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota;  and  chaplain,  Mrs. 
Mary  Jordan  Regnier,  Kansas  State. 

4-H  Boys  Plant  Kudzu 

Jefferson  County,  Ala.,  4-H  boys  are  cover¬ 
ing  barren  hillsides  with  kudzu  to  halt  erosion 
and  build  up  the  land.  At  least  one  boy  from 
each  club  agreed  to  start  a  kudzu  project  early 
in  the  spring.  G.  J.  Fowler,  assistant  county 
agent,  estimates  that  from  75,000  to  100,000 
kudzu  crowns  have  been  set  in  Jefferson 
County  this  year,  most  of  them  by  4-H  Club 
iKtys. 
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Who's  Who  Among  the  First  Agents 


Blazing  a  new  trail  in  education,  these  five  directors 
have  profoundly  influenced  the  lives  of  thousands  of  rural 
people  during  25  or  more  years  of  continuous  service. 


J.  E.  Carrigan. 


J.  C.  Taylor. 


■ 

\ 


H.  H.  Williamson. 


\ 


R.  J.  Baldwin. 


A.  E.  Bowman. 


■  lintiiKht  nil  on  a  Vermont  hill  farm  and 
active  in  extension  work  in  Vennont  since 
the  spring  of  litl4,  J.  K.  ('arriKun,  director 
of  the  Vemiont  AKricultural  Extension 
Service*,  has  n  wurin  and  intimate  nnder- 
standinr  of  the  prolilems,  difficulties,  and 
goals  of  farm  families. 

I'lMin  graduation  from  the  t'ollege  of  .Vgrl- 
culture  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  in 
June  litl4.  he  Joln«‘d  tlie  staff  of  the  Vermont 
Extension  Servic-e  as  extension  agriculturist. 
In  that  caiMicity  he  conducted  demonstrations 
of  improved  farming  practices  in  counties 
whii'h  hu«i  no  county  agent  and,  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  conducted  extension  schools  in  various 
liarts  of  the  State.  From  191.'i  to  1917  he 
served  as  <-ounty  agent  in  Addison  County, 
and  from  then  until  lilCll  was  assistant  State 
(Hiiinty  agent  l(*ader.  He  has  lieen  extension 
director  for  the  imst  8  5’ear8.  Under  his 
leadership  the  Vermont  Extension  Service 
lias  lieen  making  a  fresh  approach  to  the 
study  of  liow  farm  families  can  liest  he  aided 
in  solving  tlieir  prolilems  and  how  the  F^xten- 
sion  Service  can  Ik's!  help  them. 


■  For  U.'i  yc'urs  J.  C.  Taylor  has  lieen  a 
niemlier  of  the  Moiitana  F^xtension  Service 
of  which  he  is  now  the  director.  His  in¬ 
tense  lielief  in  the  agricultural  future  of  the 
State  is  shown  hy  the  systematic  efforts  di¬ 
rected  toward  develoiiing  a  iiermanent  tyiie 
of  agriculture  which  will  withstand  the 
hazards  of  the  State’s  rigorous  climate  and 
provide  an  adequate  standard  of  living. 

His  ideal  of  a  happy  farm  iiopulation,  with 
farmsteads  in  attractive  settings  protcs'teil  liy 
shelterlielts  enclosing  gardens,  is  included  in 
every  refiort  fnmi  the  time  Director  Taylor 
hecaine  an  extension  agent. 

His  conviction  that  101*01  Imders  are  the 
key  iieoiile  through  whom  to  rapidly  build 
loyal,  satlsfl«*d  Montana  citizmis  is  also 
characteristic. 

To  bring  thesi*  Ideal  rural  homes  Into  be¬ 
ing,  Director  Taylor  encourage<l  farm  youth 
to  iHH-ome  a  part  of  the  liiiildlng  pnH-ess  as 
inemliers  of  4-H  Clubs. 

Tlie  work  done  by  Director  Taylor  to¬ 
ward  accomplishment  of  his  olijectives  is 
planning  in  the  broader  sense,  starte*!  Imig 
liefore  it  be<*anie  an  official  duty.  This  plan¬ 
ning  work  started  when  he  Is'came  county 
agimt  in  an  area  much  larger  than  some 
States  of  the  United  States.  Iiicoriiorated 
into  it  was  study  of  the  future  to  anticifiate 
problems  and  to  correct  them,  so  that  se¬ 
curity,  a  necessary  forerunner  of  home  de¬ 
velopment,  wiMild  be  assured. 
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When  appointed  head  of  the  Mniitana  Ej 


■ioD  of  1^*' 


tension  Service,  Director  Taylor  nmiotaiw^Hi'bigsn  I'bir 


the  ideals  hut  enlarged  the  scale.  Striri^ 
for  security,  be  put  encouragemcni  and  Ich 
ership  liehind  such  practical  means  ag  pn, 
viding  feed  reserves,  planting  sheltertHti. 
fliMMl  irrigation,  and  the  developnient  of  ha 
ter  cro|is  and  livest*H*k,  not  forgetting  cog. 
servation  of  natural  resourc(*s  and  |H*o|ik 
Th»*se  are  the  same  measures  regsirded  at  a, 
vital  today. 
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■  11.  H.  Williamson,  director  of  the  Teiu 
Extension  ServU*e,  has  devoted  his  life  I *'•* 
extension  work  in  his  native  State  and  hit^''***'***' 
ha<l  much  to  do  with  its  development,  i; 

Man*h  1912,  he  was  made  assistant  agent  ic 
ls»ys’  and  girls’  club  work  for  west  Texi. 
and  in  Octolter  was  made  club  agent  forth 
State.  In  that  c*aitacity  he  made  many 
tribiitions  to  4-H  Club  work.  He  lieea»| 
interested  in  national  Judging  contests  m 
lieliHsl  to  formulate  the  mil's  governing  tbea 
His  Texas  team  won  the  imtional  eatth 
judging  c*ontest,  and  he  went  with  the  bop 
to  Eunqie,  where  they  won  in  the  llrst  h 
ternational  contest. 

In  1920,  he  became  State  agent  and  ii 
that  capacity  was  resisinsible  for  eximnstti 
of  the  extension  persiHinel  and  the  higk 
standard  of  work  maintained  hy  the  county 
agricultural  agents.  In  1928,  he  was  pn 
moted  to  vice  dire<*tor  and  in  IJKW  to  din 
tor  of  extension  work.  Director  Willia: 
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son  is  chairman  of  the  (*ommittoe  on  exten.>iitiii 
organization  and  isdicy  of  the  I.4ind-GnM 
College  Associatioti  and  occupies  a  positiN 
of  leadership  in  the  asMs-iation  standing  hr 
a  sound  development  close  to  the  rural  popn 
lation.  I’nder  Director  Williamson’s  leadn 
shi|),  Texas  has  Itei'ii  active  in  developiii 
the  wbol«*-farm  and  home  demonstratiN 
which  is  felt  to  he  a  long  step  in  the  dine 
tion  of  corndating  extension  work  and  mak¬ 
ing  it  mon*  effective  for  the  farm  family 
He  has  iMMm  successful  in  obtaining  tbeactin 
cisqieration  and  support  of  civic  orguirt 
tions  to  the  extension  program. 

Director  Williamson  is  a  native  of  Teis- 
Isim  on  a  farm  in  Grimes  County  and  1 
graduate  of  A.  &  M.  College. 
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M  In  the  80-year  is'riod  during  which  Di¬ 
rector  Baldwin  has  been  associated  with  tk 
agricultural  extension  system  in  MahlK' 
the  staff  has  grown  from  1  to  187  niemh 
and  every  county  is  now  Iteing  serx’ed.  Tt 
program  has  liecome  inclusive  of  the  varM 
interests  of  the  farm,  the  home,  the  famfly 
and  the  community. 

Tills  period  saw  the  origin  and  growth 
the  cow-testing  association  and  the  purebn* 
sire  association;  the  development  and  wi** 
dissemination  of  improved  varieties  of  gral* 
and  forage  crops;  the  increase  of  alfalfa  fna 
a  small  acreage  to  more  than  1.2SO,(IOO  acn* 
within  the  State;  the  ilevelopment  of  the  com 
modity  marketing  exchanges;  the  organia- 
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Dtrol  of  lioR  cholera ;  and  the  eonipletioii 
I  IS  the  first  State)  of  the  bovine  tul)erciilar 
lest. 

During  tliese  years,  4-H  Club  work  grew 
nan  a  few  iiiemi»er8  to  a  50,000  enn>llinent  in 
,iM)  clubs,  wltb  every  county  particiieating 
in  the  program. 

Home-econnmlcs  leaders  in  tliese  years  de- 
'lo|ie<l  the  plan  of  local  lender  training 
hools.  making  {lossihle  the  wide  influence 
f  the  program.  The  achievement  day  was 
.iii(riv<Hl  and  developerl  into  an  effer-tlve 
letlMMl  of  promoting  the  home  program. 
Dire<‘tor  Ilaldwin  first  came  to  Michigan 
rate  College  as  a  stmlent  in  1900.  At  that 
farmers  seldom  came  to  the  campus, 
11(1  faculty  memh.'rs  made  very  few  trljis 
roin  the  college  except  to  farmers’  institutes 
n  the  winter  season.  He  returned  to  the 
[allege  as  assistant  to  the  dean  of  agriculture 
10 19.  In  that  year,  the  flrst  full-time 
Extension  worker  was  emploj’ed.  After 
■rving  for  a  period  as  coordinator  of  ex- 
nsion  projects,  Mr.  Haldwin  was  appointed 
i  superintendent  of  college  extension  in  1913, 
^iid  the  following  year  became  the  director 
f  extension  work  under  the  terms  of  the 
Meniorandum  of  Understanding"  with  the 
licimrlnient  of  Agriculture. 
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C15  to  direc^  January  1,  1913,  Albert  E.  Bowman  was 
IHMiintHl  assistant  State  leader  in  farm 
|iii:inag(>incnt  in  Wyoming.  At  that  time  the 
inly  other  employee  of  the  new  extension 
livision  was  an  acting  State  leader.  Trav- 
ling  on  hors(‘l>ack,  by  buckboard,  sometimes 
III  foot,  be  went  almiit  among  the  farm  people 
making  a  study  of  practices  they  were  follow- 
ng,  getting  acquainted,  giving  advi(‘e  and 
Mi.xtiiiicc  when  asked,  and  explaining  how 
the  College  of  Agriculture  could  help  farm 
Iieoplc;  thereby  paving  the  way  for  the  exten- 
.xiiin  specialist  and  county  agent  who  were 
hMin  to  follow. 

May  ‘JO,  1!»14,  Mr.  Bowman,  following  the 
|lias.siigc  of  the  Smith-I^ever  .\ct,  was  ai>- 
|i(iint(‘(|  State  leader  and  a  few  months  later, 
Sciitciiilicr  1,  was  promoted  to  dirwtor  of 
xiciisiiiii. 
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.\Dd  so,  from  a  one-man  department  in  1913, 
till-  Wyoming  Extension  Service,  under  Mr. 
I’Miiviiiiirrs  h>udership.  has  gone  steadily  for- 
wanl.  increasing  its  |iersonnel  as  money  was 
uviiihiiiii-.  ex|Ninding  its  serx’lce  as  demands 
iiicrciiscd.  planning  with  caution,  executing 
"iiiscrviitively,  varying  programs  to  meet 
ilimigiiig  (-onditions  until  today  it  is  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  |ieople  of  Wyoming  ns  a  strong 
mid  indisiN‘ns]dilc  department  of  the  College 
"f  Agriculture  to  serve  rural  people. 

Director  Bowman  was  born  and  reared  on 
II  farm  in  Utah,  graduating  from  Utah  Agrl- 
'iltural  College  in  1911.  Following  gradua- 
ii<m.  he  was  appointed  assistant  agronomist 
‘t  his  home  college,  where  he  served  until  he 
niiiic  to  Wyoming,  January  1,  1913. 


Movies  Reach  the  People 

THOMAS  W.  MORGAN,  Assistant  to  Director,  South  Carolina 


^  The  showing  of  educational  motion  pic¬ 
tures  on  agricultural  and  homemakiiig 
subjects,  as  a  imrt  of  the  visual-instruction 
program  of  the  Clemson  College  Extension 
Service,  meets  an  enthusiastic  response  from 
the  farm  jieople  of  South  Carolina.  In  1938 
a  total  of  62,914  farmers,  farm  women,  and 
4-H  Club  boys  and  girls  attended  429  meet¬ 
ings  arranged  by  county  ami  home  demon¬ 
stration  agents,  at  which  time  these  pictures 
were  shown. 

V’isual  instruction,  chiefly  through  the  use 
of  educational  motion  pictures,  was  started 
as  an  experiment  by  the  Extension  Service 
in  1936  in  an  eifort  to  improve  the  efladency 
of  methods  of  teaching  farm  iieople  new  and 
improved  methods  of  farming  and  homemak¬ 
ing.  Educational  Aims  suitable  for  showing 
to  South  Carolina  audiences  of  farm  people 
were  purchased  from  the  United  States  De- 
imrtnient  of  Agriculture  and  from  other 
.sources.  Subjects  covered  by  these  films  in¬ 
clude  livestock,  crops,  dairying,  insects  and 
diseases,  forestry,  4-H  Club  work,  iwultry, 
fiMids,  clothing,  health,  rodent  control,  and 
sc'enic  and  inspirational  subjects. 

Two  trucks  were  each  furnished  with  pro¬ 
jection  equipment,  motor-driven  generator  to 
produce  electric  current  in  rural  sections 
having  no  electricity,  and  copies  of  ail  avail¬ 
able  films.  Tliese  trucks  are  in  charge  of 
trained  operators  and  are  scheduled  through 
county  agricultural  and  home  demonstra¬ 
tion  agents  for  showings  before  audiences  of 
farm  people.  Since  the  proje<’t  was  starteil 
in  July  193tJ,  showings  have  lieen  made  l*e- 
fore  886  audiences  made  up  of  131,389  farm 
ptsiple. 

In  1937,  the  Extension  Servii-e,  in  cinipt'ra- 
tion  with  the  United  States  Deiiartment  of 
Agriculture,  produce<l  "Sam  Farmer’s  Cot¬ 
ton,’’  a  sound  picture  showing  recommended 
metlusls  of  cotton  priKluction  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  This  film  was  made  in  Anderson 
County,  has  been  shown  to  cotton  growers 
throughout  the  State,  and  is  available  from 
tbe  Department  of  Agriculture  for  loan 
tbroughout  tbe  United  States.  In  addition, 
the  Extension  Service  has  produc«*d  motion 
pictures  of  demonstrations  in  hog  production, 
swiietpotato  production,  turkeys,  and  beekeeiv 
ing,  and  others  on  -4-H  Club  work,  the  use 
of  milk  in  the  home,  imstures  and  forage 
cnqis,  and  purebred  sires. 

The  Extension  Service  teaches  improvwi 
metlKsis  of  farming  and  boniemaking  tbrougii 
demonstrations  of  such  practices  conducted 
by  farmers  and  homemakers  with  the  help 
and  under  the  superx  ision  of  extension  work¬ 
ers.  It  is  evidently  imiiossible  for  all  farm 


Iieople  to  see  these  demonstrations;  but, 
through  the  imHlium  of  (‘diicational  motion 
pictures,  the  Extension  Service  is  able  to 
carry  the  demonstrations  to  large  numliers  of 
farm  iKsiple. 

Odd  as  it  may  seem,  thest*  motion  pictures 
have  Ikh‘11  st‘en  by  hundreils  of  rural  |N*ople 
who  had  never  Is'fore  seen  a  motion  jiicture. 
A  recent  night  showing  in  a  lower  State 
community  was  attended  by  a  farmer  who 
had  never  before  seen  a  motion  picture  and 
who  had  not  lietui  away  from  home  nt  niglit 
in  40  years. 

County  agricultural  and  home  demonstra¬ 
tion  agents  make  full  use  of  these  films  in 
connection  with  meetings  of  farmers,  farm 
women,  and  4-H  Club  boys  and  girls.  Tliey 
find  that  the  use  of  educational  films  gives 
them  one  of  the  most  effective  methods  of 
teac'hing  and  enables  them  to  reach  a  much 
larger  number  of  farm  jieople  with  their 
educational  programs. 


for  Weak  Voices 

The  value  of  using  modern  equipment  in 
carrying  on  extension  work  was  strikingly 
demonstrated  during  an  irrigation  field  tour 
conducte<l  last  year  by  Art  King,  the  exten¬ 
sion  soil  specialist  at  Oregon  State  College. 
The  tour  extended  over  2  days,  with  an  at¬ 
tendance  ranging  from  100  to  200  fiersons 
each  day. 

Naturally,  not  all  the  siiecialists  taking  part 
in  the  tour  possessed  the  kind  of  liooming 
voice  ne<-essary  for  most  effective  outdoor  use. 
As  a  result,  the  flrst  day  the  farmers  had  to 
crowd  around  the  siieaker  in  a  tight  mass. 
Even  so,  the  discussion  was  heard  Imiierfectly 
at  Irest  by  the  growers  on  the  outer  imrt 
of  the  circle. 

The  .second  day,  arrangements  were  made 
with  an  electric  utility  comirany  to  supply  a 
sound  truck,  which  was  used  at  every  stop. 
The  truck  was  si»otted  as  clo.se  as  iiossible  to 
the  place  where  the  sireaking  was  to  Ire  held 
and  a  ixrrtable  microphone  run  out  as  far  as 
necessary  from  it.  Those  in  the  crowd  sat 
around  comfortably  and  were  able  to  hear 
every  word  without  dlfliculty.  If  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  any  {mrticular  item  being  discussed, 
they  could  carry  on  private  conversations  with 
other  specialists  without  disturbing  the  main 
meeting. 

■  4-H  baby-beef  clulrs  are  expanding  in 
Pennsylvania  where  429  boys  have  enrolled 
in  19  counties  us  comiMtred  to  295  enrolled 
last  year. 
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A  Farm  Woman 
Appraises  Extension 


Mrs.  J.  L.  Sheldon,  a  farm 
woman  member  of  the  Fair-Play 
Home  Demonstration  Club,  Oco¬ 
nee  County,  S.  C.,  for  the  past 
22  years,  reviews  the  services  of 
extension  agents  in  her  county 
as  a  part  of  the  Nation-wide 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  cele¬ 
bration. 


I  In  suminiiiK  up  the  results  of  this  25 
years  of  extension  work,  the  greatest 
good  cannot  he  estimated,  for  our  greatest 
benefits  hare  been  the  intangible  things — 
happiness,  comradeship,  courage,  friendship, 
and  faith. 

“Without  a  vision  the  people  perish.”  We 
need  to  dream  dreams,  and  we  are  glad  that 
our  agents  came  to  share  with  us  their  dreams 
of  a  better  social  and  economic  life.  Tliey 
came  to  us  advising  laitor  and  thrift.  “Work,” 
they  said,  “work  wisely  and  save,  if  you 
would  realize  your  dream  of  a  lovely  home.” 

The  fact  ttiat  we  organized  clubs  and 
pledgwl  ourselves  to  work  to  improve  our 
condition  was  but  an  outward  sign  of  a  great 
awakening.  In  union  there  is  strength,  so 
our  extension  workers  taiiglit  us  to  tackle 
our  proldems  c*ooperatively. 

First,  we  itegan  to  discuss  that  ever-para- 
moiiiit  need  of  every  rural  home — the  nee<l 
for  more  money.  W’e  were  asked  to  try  the 
live-at-liome  program,  and  for  years  now  the 
extension  agents  have  insisted  that  we  truly 
carry  out  that  program.  They  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  help  us  to  get  better  hogs,  cows, 
and  poultry.  Many  lessons  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  have  b<*en  given  on  how  to  properly 
grow,  cure,  and  can  meats.  Then  we  have 
’studied  the  dairy  business  and  the  poultry 
business  from  “A  through  Z,”  and  to  a  large 
extent  these  lessons  have  been  sown  on  fertile 
soil.  A  glance  at  the  yearly  reports  of  G.  H. 
Griffin,  county  agricultural  agent,  and  Mary 
C.  Haynie,  county  home  demonstration  agent, 
will  show  how  Oconee  County  now  sells  poul¬ 
try  by  the  carloads,  while  a  few  years  ago  a 
coop  would  have  glutted  the  market.  By 
opening  up  new  markets  for  our  poultry 
products,  the  agents  revolutionized  the  poul¬ 
try  business  for  us.  Selling  butter  and  cream 
at  club  markets  several  years  ago  was  the 
means  of  a  number  of  people  keeping  their 
regular  customers.  The  cream  route  was  a 
means  of  cash  at  one  time  but  could  not  be 
continued  because  we  did  not  have  enough 


cows.  A  glance  at  the  well-filled  pantry 
shelves  will  reveal  how  home  demonstration 
club  members  have  learned  bow  to  conserve 
their  surplus  fruits,  vegetables,  and  meats; 
and  how  they  have  learned  to  grow  these* 
things  in  order  to  hax'e  a  surplus  for  can¬ 
ning  and  for  sale.  The  canning  of  meats, 
using  the  steam-pressure  cooker,  has  been  a 
great  boon  in  the  life  of  many  busy  house¬ 
keepers.  The  use  of  tin  cans  for  vegetables 
and  meats  has  increased  greatly  during  this 
period.  Health  through  proper  diet  and  sani¬ 
tation  has  been  instilled  into  every  home 
demonstration  club  member. 

For  years  one  of  the  great  aims  of  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Service  has  been  for  the  State  to 
work  in  a  mighty  ramimign  to  Iteautify  her 
homes,  churches,  schools,  and  other  piiblic 
places  and  roadsides  by  planting  flowers, 
ornamental  shrulis,  and  trees.  “Kome  wasn't 
built  in  a  day,”  and  Oconee  County  has  b«*- 
gun  a  big  campaign  to  do  her  bit  to  make 
the  South  a  lovely  plaw*.  We  are  rich  in 
natural  resources,  and  we  predict  that  the 
next  generation  will  be  proud  of  the  scenic 
beauty  in  our  county.  Alrt*ady  we  have  lanes 
of  creiie  myrtle  and  ruses  that  give  us  hints 
of  the  glory  that  can  be. 

All  tht*se  achievemeiits  are  inspiring,  but 
we  fe<‘l  tliat  we  shall  not  Ik*  (*ontradicted 
when  we  say  that  the  outstanding  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  years  has  been  the  organ¬ 
ization  and  work  of  the  4-11  Clubs,  for 
“he  who  hel|)s  a  child  helps  liumanity  with 
a  distinctiveiit*ss  that  nothing  else  cun  give.” 
I  am  sun*  that  Oconee  County  girls  and 
iHiys  are  Kulny  nuiking  tK*tter  bonH*s  and 
lK*tter  citiz(*ns  lH*cause  of  their  training  in 
4-11  work  and  lM*(*ause  they  ph‘dgi*d  their 
hearts,  hands,  heads,  and  h(*alth  to  God  and 
their  c*ountry. 

We  have,  this  year  for  the  first  time,  estab- 
lish(*d  a  Marie  Cromer  si-hularsbip  loan 
fund  which  is  being  us4*<l  and  will  be  u^ed 
for  educational  puriK>ses  fntm  year  to  year  by 
worthy  OcoiH,*e  County  girls. 

Girls’  and  women's  w«»rk  in  Oi*»inee  County 
begun  in  1917.  Ruth  Berry  was  our  first 
agent.  She  was  with  us  from  1917  to  1919 
and  was  nssist(*d  by  Nell  Hint's  and  Tabithu 
Stribling.  Tbest*  agents  did  the  pioneer  work, 
which  is  ever  difficult,  but  they  laid  a  good 
foundation.  Miss  Stribling  carried  on  the 
work  in  1919  and  had  as  her  assistant 
Nanalyn  Brown.  They  were  especially  in¬ 
terested  in  problems  of  nutrition  and  in  im¬ 
proving  the  earning  capacity  of  the  farm 
lK*opie. 

Ethel  Counts  came  to  us  in  1920  and  was 
with  us  for  4  busy,  eventful  years.  Miss 
Counts  made  a  special  effort  to  get  the  poorest 


of  the  poor,  uneducated  tenant  women  ioit 
the  clubs  and  to  teach  them  better  bom. 
making.  She  enlarged  the  number  of  ci«t| 
in  the  county,  organized  the  4-H  Glaba, 
much  work  in  c'ommuuity  fairs,  organised  tW 
county  council,  and  did  a  good  piece  of 
in  club  marketing. 

Elizabeth  Herbert  was  with  us  during  ug  Entcrpi'l^ 
and  1926.  Miss  Herbert  once  said  to  m 
“The  home  eventually  controls  the  viewpok'  ”  '"*** 
of  a  man;  I'm  trying  to  improve  each  hoot'  ^  Clul>,  th 
I  think  that  was  the  key  to  her  sc*rvice. 

Mary  C.  Haynie  came  to  us  in  1927  ai,  *''^"h'H(ri|;ht! 
since  that  time  has  conducted  the  vario.;.  -pi„ 

phases  of  extension  work  in  our  counit  .  i 

and  at  c*tic-li 


Miss  Haynie  will  be  remembert*d  for  her  woitT  j  „„ 

in  training  local  IcKiders  in  Oconee  I  t***  1"! 

'  wliat  they  re 


both  in  4  H  and  home  demonstration  wort 
She  has  greatly  enlarged  the  sco|)e  of  ii. 
agent's  work,  and  she  has  bet*n  |i:irii(uUr 
active  in  the  campaign  to  beautify  ho» 
school,  and  church  grounds. 


Wildlife 


Fort.v-sc*vc 

Mr.  Griffin  has,  of  course,  for  the  |m  to  |Kirl 

fi*w  years  lK*eii  lcMicli*d  down  with  .\AA  dmis  oMiiierutive 
which  in  itself  has  iMeii  a  full-time  Job  U  i’iHlc*r  the*  1*1 
any  man ;  and  nobly  and  well  have  he  ud  ]ii37  t)ic>  Co 
his  hc*l[H*rs  carricHl  on  this  work.  I  expr;  innngnrate 
that  the  work  be  and  W.  H.  McGee  u|  jniv  1,  P.Kli 
c»thc*r  work€*rs  have  done  to  build  up  and  il  c-oiiducting 
prove  the  soil  will  lie  put  down  in  histoiT  developing  t 
as  their  grt*atest  contribution,  but  we  lou.sed  ar«‘a> 

not  overlcKik  the  marketing  of  poultry,  vchic  sirable  for 
is  done  cooperatively  by  Miss  Haynie  hl 
Mr.  Griffin,  and  the  work  which  Mr.  (irifi: 
is  doing  in  building  up  the  apple  iudustr  Fi}|||.§t] 
and  the  mule-raising  project. 

It  is  rc*qulred  of  sti*wards  that  they  k  (’ouiity  vc 
faithful.  We  congratulate  our  agents  fo  have  organ 
lK*ing  faithful,  capable,  and  loyal  to  Orate  c)|ienition  u 
County  and  its  liest  interests.  Could  thm  office*, 
be*  any  higher  praise?  We  are  glad  that  jw  is-ing  c 
work  with  us  and  trust  that  we  shall  ka  lH*partiuc*nl 
many  busy,  haii|iy,  useful  yi*urs  of  «:*. 
together. 


County  v( 


ON  THE  CALENDAR 


on  agricnit 
)|K*mting  ' 
the  tlliu  sti 
INirt-tiinc*, 
sion  office 
-l-H  Cliili. 
Kacli  <lc‘|ia 
ative  lilirai 
of  lllin  strl 


American  Dietetics  Association,  I/os  Angels. 

Calif.,  August  27-31.  of  flini  strl 

American  Country  Life  Association  Confs  ‘I'linty  age 
ence  at  Pennsylvania  State  College,  Sta 
College,  Pa.,  August  30-September  2. 

Twenty-third  Annual  Eastern  States  HlllVei 

tion,  Springfield,  Mass.,  September  17-21  -  -  - 

National  Dairy  Show,  San  Francisco,  CaiH- 
October  21-30. 

Fifty-third  Annual  Convention  of  the  A»e  weirk 

elation  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Cii  l‘*’*tlfy  tei 
verslties,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Noveakf  ‘■‘►niity  <-la 
14-16.  apiNiintesl 


t'elelirat; 
Smith  t'een 
IM'eiple  gat 


eoHiity  e-la 
up|Miinte>el 

t'einventlon  of  National  Grange,  Peoria,  E-  *'*?****’ , 

V-  Oft  o-  '»*  < 

November  20-2.1.  „ 

Oeivernine*! 

American  Society  of  Agronomy  and  the  Snell  ^  |>|antiiig  ii 
Se-lence  Society  of  America,  New  Orl*a»  (.on,  p,, 

La.,  November  22-24. 
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Interprise 


Xs  a  inetluxl  of  raisliiK  funds  for  their 
4-H  Cluh.  three  Pawnea*  ('ounty.  Knits.,  boys, 
aided  by  their  hs-al  leatlers.  obtained  lailnt, 
brushes,  and  letterliiR  Knidc*s  st»  that  they 
nilKht  liriKbteii  up  the  mail  Isixes  of  the  eoin- 
nianity.  The  Isiys  s«*t  out  on  their  bleyeU*s 
and  at  eaeh  farm  home  asktsl  if  tliey  might 
paint  the  mall  Im>x,  the  1k»x  holilers  paying 
what  they  felt  the  jol»  was  worth. 


Wildlife  Restoration 


Fort.v-s«*ven  States  have  indieattsl  that  they 
wish  to  iMirth-liMite  in  the  new  Federal-State 
cooiieratlve  plan  for  wildlife  restoration. 
t'lKler  the  Pittman-RolK*rts»»n  Act.  approveil  in 
I'.KIT,  the  <’onKr«*ss  appropriattnl  $1,(100.(100  to 
inaugurate  the  program  in  the  year  Imgnn 
July  1.  IJKIS.  The  funds  are  available  for 
condiH-ting  studiw  in  wildlife  management, 
developing  and  improving  publiely  owiu-d  or 
leuseil  anuis,  and  pnreliasing  other  laiitLs  de¬ 
sirable  for  wildlife  n*storatlon. 


Film-Strip  Library 


County  viK-ational  agrieultun>  deitartments 
have  organiuHl  a  tilm-strip  library  in  eo- 
o|ierutioii  witli  the  Vigo  Comity,  Ind.,  exten¬ 
sion  ofliti-.  .Mon>  than  10.1  dilTermit  tilni  striiis 
are  Isuiig  olitaiinsi  from  tlie  L'niteil  States 
lieiHirtiuent  of  .\grieultnre,  and  otlier  sources, 
on  agricnitural  snbjts'ts.  All  10  of  the  co- 
o|N-rating  viH-ational  de|iartments  may  ns(‘ 
the  tilin  stri|ts  for  all-<la.v  vis-ationnl  class(>s, 
Ittirt-tinie,  and  evening  class«>s.  The  exten¬ 
sion  otfiii-  will  use  the  tilms  in  farm  liureau, 
J-H  Cluli.  and  other  educational  meetings, 
liacli  de|Hirtment  rt‘pr(>sent(>d  in  the  c«H)iH‘r- 
atiie  lilirary  liought  a  niinimnni  of  wortli 
of  tiliii  stri|is,  reiiorts  C.  L.  Brown,  assistant 
county  agent. 


Anniversary  Celebration 


Celeliriiting  years  of  extension  work  in 
Kniitli  Connt.v,  Tex.,  lietwiHUi  l,.'i00  and  2,0(M) 
lieople  gatlieriHl  to  iMiy  trilnite  to  the  exten¬ 
sion  workers  wlio  Imd  s«-rv«l  them  and  to 
testify  to  the  value  of  their  work.  The 
louiity  elalms  tinit  W.  Stallings,  who  was 
upisiiiitisl  in  19(«.  was  the  first  full-time 
agent.  Mr.  Stallings  in  thosi*  days  preachtG 
what  is  tmlay  a  fnndamental  luirt  of  the 
Ooverninent’s  rtH-ommendeii  farm  practice — 
and  Bie  lilanting  a  row  of  jams  lietwwn  two  rows  of 
(•orn  to  linild  np  the  soil. 


The  present  county  agent,  Elliert  Gentry, 
has  grown  up  with  the  Extension  Service, 
having  worked  with  Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp  as 
a  stxH'lal  agent  of  the  Deiairtment  of  Agri¬ 
culture  lH*fore  the  imssage  of  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act.  He  rw’alliHl  how  Smith  County’s 
cotton  croiw  had  grown  from  16,(100  Imles  to 
its  greatest  yield  in  Iftifl  of  5:1,608  luiles  and 
how  lilackberry  l»nsh»‘s  iiad  iiMTeased  from 
a  few  liundnHl  to  .5,000  and  rose  Inishes  to 
mill  ions. 

Plans  were  made  for  writing  down  the  agri¬ 
cultural  history  of  this  county  which  has  Ihhui 
a  pioneer  in  the  extension  s«*rvlce  and  which 
has  lieeii  assisdatwl  with  many  of  the  early 
leaders. 


Repay  Loans 

MemlH'rs  of  the  pnaluctlon  creilit  system 
re|iaid  more  than  ‘JIO  million  dollars  to  the 
.5.35  production  credit  assiwlatlons  in  the  year 
ItVlS,  according  to  a  statmnent  releastni 
liy  S.  M.  GarwisKl.  pnaluction  crwlit  commis¬ 
sioner  of  tile  Farm  Crislit  Administration. 


Special  Delivery 

The  iMistmasters  and  rural  <‘urriers  of 
Franklin  County,  Ala.,  handle  all  tlie  mail  that 
Is  s(‘nt  out  from  the  county  extension  otfi.-e. 
Last  summer  they  thems«*lves  receiveil  .some 
of  the  mail — i-lnnilar  letters  inviting  them  to 
a  chicken  barluH-ue  witli  the  agricultural 
and  home  demonstration  agents  as  hosts. 

I'he  invitation  read  in  juirt :  “Wlien  we 
tliink  of  the  days,  rain  or  shine,  tliat  you 
liave  delivered  thousands  of  letters  to  wor- 
rieil  farmers,  eager  women,  and  exiHftant 
children,  we  know  that  without  you  extension 
work  could  not  function  at  all.  We  should 
like  to  show  our  appreciation  for  this  serv¬ 
ice,  and  we  want  to  know  our  isist  oflice 
friends  and  carriers.” 
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■  Db.  W.  II.  M.xhtin,  dlrcclttr  uf  n‘senrch, 
New  Jersey  State  Agricultuml  ExiHTimeiit 
Station  since  1035,  has  been  apiMtinted  di¬ 
rector  of  the  station  and  dean  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  Rutgers  University,  to 
.siicceetl  the  late  Jacolt  GtSHlale  Lipman. 

As.s<M‘iate<l  with  the  institution  since  191.5, 
wlien  he  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Maine,  Dr.  Martin  began  his  career  as  teacher 
and  investigator  in  plant  imthology.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  directing  a  comprehensive  program  of 
research  and  eilncntion  on  plant-dis(>use  prol»- 
lems,  he  has  led  New  Jers4*y  imtato  growers  in 
their  attack  on  marketing  problems.  He  has 
publisheil  numerous  scientifii*  paiKTs  and  is 
a  member  of  many  sidentific  scH-ieties.  Dnr 
ing  the  World  MTar  he  serv<*d  in  the  United 
States  Army  Air  Servh’e  as  second  lieuteiiant. 

■  H.  H.  Wabnih.  dir€H’tor  of  extension  in 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  has  returneil  from 
a  month's  cruise  among  the  South  Sea 
Islands.  Traveling  on  the  Coast  Guard  cutter 
R.'>gt  r  B.  Tani'n,  he  visited  Canton  Island, 
an  atoll  where  a  mId-Pacific  laise  is  iieiiig 
estalilishiHl  by  a  commercial  air  line  and 
where  tomatoes  and  watermelons  are  Indiig 
grown  in  soil  shipiied  from  Honoliiiii.  They 
took  more  seeds  and  soil  for  increasing  the 
production  of  the  ‘‘garden,”  whicli  is  in  a 
wire-s4‘reene<l  hous<*  to  protect  the  plants 
from  lilrds,  rats,  and  hermit  cralw.  This 
“farm”  provides  the  only  soim-e  of  fresh 
vegetaliles  for  the  workers  constructing  the 
air  Imse,  l>lre*-tor  Warner  al.so  vlsltwl  How- 
liind.  Baker,  Jarvis,  and  Enderlterry  Islands. 
An  interesting  feature  of  his  trip  was 
achievement  da.v  for  the  two  4-H  Clubs  of 
Pago  Pago  in  American  Samoa,  which  were 
organized  more  than  a  .vear  and  a  half  ago 
and  reiMirted  in  the  Octolier  19:18  numlier  of 
the  Review. 

■  W,  J,  Fobhess,  after  ’21  .vears  serving 
Hamilton  County,  Tenn.,  first  as  assistant 
county  agent,  then  as  county  agent,  diwl  June 
1.  The  Tennes.see  Extension  Review  says  of 
liiin:  “It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  an  extension 
worker  in  the  State  as  universally  loveil  and 
rt’spected  by  those  whom  he  served  ns  Agent 
Forbess.” 

Tlie  Tenitt’ssee  Extension  Service  has  also 
recently  lost  a  veteran  Negro  agent,  5Villiam 
R.  Davis,  assistant  county  agent  in  Negro 
work,  Fayette  County,  who  was  apistinted 
Dei’emlier  16,  1919,  and  died  May  6,  1939. 

■  Dolobks  Morales  Diaz,  suiiervisor  of 
home  demonstration  work  In  Puerto  Rico,  has 
Iteen  siieiiding  6  months  in  Venezuela  In¬ 
structing  20  young  women  in  home  demon¬ 
stration  work  so  that  similar  work  may  be 
established  in  that  republic. 


FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1940 


The  contract  for  the  current  fiscal  year  was  again 
awarded  to  Photo-Lob,  Inc.,  3825  Georgia  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.  This  is  the  only  firm  author¬ 
ized  to  make  cmd  sell  official  film  strips  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  until  July  1,  1940. 

Film  strips  sell  for  50  cents  to  70  cents  each  when 
single  copies  are  purchased.  When  quantities  are 
ordered  from  the  same  negative,  prices  are  lower. 

The  same  low  prices  for  the  making  of  film  strips 
for  State  and  county  workers  will  prevail  again  this 
year,  the  price  being  10  cents  per  frame.  This  price 
includes  the  negative  and  one  positive  film  strip  print 
ready  for  use. 

Write  for  additional  information  regarding  costs  for 
printing  of  legends  and  subtitles,  catalog  of  film  strips, 
and  suggestions  on  how  to  organize  your  own  series 
from  your  photographs. 
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